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P Having mused for some time upon this field of 

A TEA-PARTY IN HEIDELBERG. inquiry, I looked about for something to read, and 
One evening, I was sitting over a cup of coffee in the | picked up an old volume of legends of the country. 
public room of the Gasthaus zum Ritter, in Heidelberg. | Opening it in the middle, I read about a sorceress 
You, O luxurious traveller! who go about with your | named Jetta, who had lived beside a spring on the 
money in one hand, and your Murray in the other, | banks of the Neckar, and who foretold many wonders, 
if you have been to Heidelberg, did not stay at the | and did several things that were wrong, till one after- 
Ritter. Murray mentions the antiquity of the house, | noon a wolf came down from the mountain and ate 
but says nothing about its cook. Indeed, I cannot say | her; and how the wolf then retired into private life, 
that this official is equal in merit to the gentleman at | and never was heard of more; and how they called the 
the Prinz Karl; nor can the visitor to the Ritter | spring the Wolfsbrunnen. Turning over a few more 
expect to meet with that friendly interest in his | pages, I came to a story which bears a resemblance to 
welfare which Mr Lehr, of the Adler, is accustomed to | one of Washington Irving’s Tales of the Alhambra. I 
manifest towards his guests. Nevertheless, the dinners | read that, far down in the earth, below the ruined 


| at the old house are very good of their kind; and | castle of Kiffshiiusser, there is a cavern; and in this 
| really a man who dines for something less than a | cavern, before a table of marble, sits, with his face 
| shilling, cannot expect to sit down to more than five | buried in his hands, the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 


courses, even in Germany. I must observe, too, that | some of his chief nobles standing around him, grim 
the best hotels are not the best places for studying | and motionless as stone. His mighty beard, passing 
national manners, although they may be suitable enough | through the marble, descends to the ground. Thus 
for those tourists who are accustomed to visit a place, | silently has he sat for ages, and thus silently shall he 
and write their respectable names in the visitors-book, | sit, until all Germany is united ; but when that distant 
in the same way that they pay a morning-call to an | day arrives, he shall rise up with a noise like thunder ; 
acquaintance, and, having left their card, go away | the remaining walls of Kiffshiiusser shall fall; and 


without seeing him. spectral knights and ghostly Kaiser shall fly in triumph 
The visitors of the Ritter are often as curious in | to Valhalla. 
appearance as the house itself. In the little dining- It seemed to me that this cruel legend had placed 


room, with its vaulted roof of stone, you may now and | the spirit of Barbarossa in a very sad purgatory. ‘Till 


| then see a variety of hats hung around, which ought to | all Germany is united!’ The German people may, 


be a suggestive sight to any hatter with a taste for indeed, be united under a conqueror; but they are not 


| reform. All possible shapes of hats are there, from the | likely to become one free nation—which, no doubt, is 


dingy three-cornered hat of a peasant of the Odenwald, _ the meaning of the legend—till they have escaped from 
to the bright-yellow curiosity without a brim, which that dreary materialism which eats away their heart 
covers part of the head of your Swabian student. If and their manhood. In Germany, there are many who 
it is cold weather, you may sce the fur-cap of some sing bravely about their fatherland, but few, indeed, 
prudent traveller, whose face is already so completely who do anything for it. In no country are the men 
covered with hair, that when the cap is fastened down, more patriotic in their youth, or more careless about 
and the cloak to match fastened up, there is little of the liberty after they attain to manhood and a decent 
original man to be seen, except his eyes. Then there income. I have heard German students, with fiery 
is the pattern felt-hat of some gentleman from the | eyes, clashing their swords to the chorus of the Landes- 
United States, who is staying a few months in Heidel- | vater ; and a spirit-stirring strain it is. An undemon- 
berg to acquire the German language, which he will | strative Englishman, looking upon such a scene, and 
speak fluently, and more or less correctly, ever after, | listening to the words of perhaps the finest patriotic 
There are also But the different inventions with | hymn in any language, might be apt to think hopefully 
which the English traveller is accustomed to cover his | of the future of that country; but a little experience 
head, are seldom seen at the Ritter; and, indeed, if | of the people satisfies him, that the enthusiasm is in 
they were, I feel quite incapable of giving a description | a great measure bred of beer, and disappears in the 
of them. The Englishman who crosses the Channel, | smoke of their long pipes. 

seems not unfrequently to imagine that he has broken Here my meditations were broken by the clock 
loose from public opinion, and he consults his indi- | | striking six, and I was reminded that I had an invita- 
vidual taste in the choice of his apparel generally, and | tion to a tea-party that evening. To explain how I 
of his head-covering in particular. ‘Tastes differ, and | arrived at that honour, I must state that my lodgings 
consequently hats are multitudinous in kind. | Were in the house of a widow-lady and her daughter, 
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with whom I was accustomed to take breakfast and 
tea, for the opportunity of conversing in German. On 
looking back to that period, I conceive that I had a 
tendency to fall in love with the daughter, who was a 
very lively good-tempered girl; but as her mother, 
after the custom of the country, always kept an 
eye upon us both, the tendency in question never 
arrived at any development worth talking of. The 
Frau Wundt was a stout lady, but she was nearly 
ubiquitous. She always thought it necessary to be 
present whenever I addressed any observation to her 
daughter, and she was so. I never met that young 
lady, by accident, in the passage, but before I had 
said three words of polite, but incorrect German, 
Mrs Wundt was sure to appear from some doorway, 
and, looking daggers at me, would take up the con- 
versation. Once I persuaded Peppi to let me hear 
her sing. She had the gift of song in perfection—a 
possession which I think is as near a way as any to 
an honest man’s heart. One would think there could 
be no great harm in turning over leaves of music for a 
lady who is playing to oblige one, but Mrs Wundt was 
of another opinion. Having appeared suddenly, as 
usual, at the door, she begged me not to take that 
trouble. I did my best to overcome the extreme 
reserve of the good mother, and ventured to hint that, 
in my own country, young ladies were not under such 
strict surveillance, but, on the contrary, were usually 
protected only by their own excellent sense and maidenly 
modesty ; and that the result of our system was, on 
the whole, not unsatisfactory. Mrs Wundt replied, 
with considerable dignity, that in England young ladies 
might be guarded by their maidenly reserve, but in 
Germany they were guarded by their mothers, which 
was much better. Here I rather think I heard a sigh 
from the neighbourhood of the piano, but I won’t be 
certain upon that point. 

The invitation to the tea-party I received from a 
married sister of my landlady, to whom I had been 
introduced, and who I remembered as the most agree- 
able old lady I had yet seen in Germany. As soon 
as I recalled to mind the appointment, I hastened to 
my quarters to dress. Mrs Wundt and her daughter 
were waiting for me; and the elder lady begged me to 
make haste, as nobody ever waited tea for anybody in 
Heidelberg. Sensible of the importance of being in 
time for that occasion, I hastily attired myself, and 
had the honour of walking behind Mrs Wundt and her 
daughter to the house in question. 

We were received in the hall with old-fashioned 
courtesy by the lady of the house and her children. 
Peppi introduced to me the ‘ daughter of the house’ as 
*her cousin,’ par excellence, I suppose. There were also 
a boy of fifteen, and a merry little girl, about as high 
as my knee, who shook me by the hand, and told me 
in very good English that her name was Margaret. 
Somebody or other carried away my greatcoat and hat, 
and I was conducted upstairs. I entered a large room, 
in which were a dozen middle-aged ladies seated round 
a table. The cousin introduced me to this august 
assembly, by giving me their names in succession. 
I made twelve impressive bows in return, and the 
assembly deigned to nod its head seriatim. We 
then passed on into another room, communicating with 
the former by folding-doors. Here I found a number 
of young ladies also sitting round a table, and playing 
at some game with a tee-totum. I, of course, expected 
to go on to some other room where I should find the 
men, but I was mistaken. There was no other room, 
and, with the exception of little Karl, there was no 
other individual of my own sex present. I found 
myself at the table between Miss Wundt aad a young 
lady who, I was informed, spoke French perfectly. The 
latter was kind enough to begin speaking French, 
and while she was doing so, I had time to reflect upon 
my painful position. I asked myself how it came to 


pass that so many of the fair sex were thus together 
without any men; and the conclusion was irresistible, 
that the husbands and fathers of that company must 
be at the beer-houses. A little inquiry sufficed to con- 
firm the opinion: it was the custom of the country. 
After marriage, each perscn amused him or herself as 
might be most agreeable. The men preferred beer and 
tobacco; the ladies, driven to their own resources, 
turned for amusement to cards. I found that this tea- 
party was in reality a card-party, and that the elder 
ladies in the adjoining room had met together, to obtain 
excitement by the loss or gain of a few gulden. 

While I was endeavouring to make myself agreeable 
to the party at our table, the cousin, or daughter of 
the house, handed round to each of us a cup of tea. 
Then came little Margaret bearing with both hands 
a great sponge-cake cut into slices, of which each 
young lady took one. When the dish came to me, I 
remonstrated against the size of the slices, which were 
about as large as a dessert-plate; but Margaret said 
authoritatively: ‘You must take;’ so I obeyed. A 
pause of a moment ensued, when she came again 
bearing another cake, the slices of which were not quite 
so large. Of this, also, each of my fair companions took 
a piece. I saw it was the fashion to lay in a supply 
of provisions before attempting to consume them; 
and as Margaret kept saying, in her pretty way, ‘ You 
must take,’ I took a piece, devoutly hoping I might be 
able to eat it. As soon as I had done so, the cousin 
made her appearance with a tray of those finger-cakes 
called in France biscuits de Rheims, and after her 
Margaret came again with some small round pieces of 
spiced bread and butter. By this time, I had become 
tired of remonstrances, which were of no avail, and so 
I helped myself in turn, and piled up my plate like the 
rest of the company. 

It seemed to be considered among the duties of 
hospitality, that little Margaret and her sister should 
take no tea, for during the whole of the meal, they 
were engaged in carrying something to some one or 
other. An animated conversation soon commenced, 
and everybody grew considerably jolly. The elder ladies 
confined themselves to their own room; and even Mrs 
Wundt, who probably considered that in the multitude 
of young ladies there was safety, suffered me to talk 
to her daughter without once coming to listen to 
the conversation. Meanwhile, the little pyramids of 
cakes gradually disappeared, and the tea-cups having 
been cleared away, cards were placed on the table. 
The ladies in the next room at once separated into 
parties of four, and sat down to a game which I 
presumed to be whist. At our table, however, cards 
were not much in favour, except as a means of telling 
fortunes. Another way of consulting the oracle was 
afforded by a simple game, which gave rise to a great 
deal of fun. Little Margaret produced a manuscript 
book, very carefully written. Each person in succes- 
sion then turned over a large die twice, and according 
to the numbers that came up, reference was made to 
the book. Margaret then, with great solemnity, read 
out a verse of poetry, containing a prophecy or a 
description, more or less eccentric, concerning the 
person who had thrown the die. Other games of a 
similar kind followed; and then, by way of finale, 
we all played at Black Peter. This is the expressive 
term by which they described the game known in 
England as ‘Old Bachelor.’ You can scarcely imagine 
the serious interest with which that game was 
invested, or the affectionate concern with which Miss 
Wundt was regarded when she was left with Black 
Peter twice successively. I may remark, however, that 
perhaps this circumstance was to be attributed less 
to the untoward fates, than to the artful manceuvres 
of the present writer. 

Before the game was over, it being about two hours 
after tea, the indefatigable Margaret came again, 
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bearing a great dish of obst-kuchen, or fruit-tart, 
and repeating the irresistible ‘You must take.” At 
half-past nine, the elder ladies all rose in a body, and 
the party broke up. Our hostess and her daughters 
accompanied us to the door, and wished us good-night, 
with the kindly feeling—I cannot call it politeness— 
which seemed to be characteristic of the family. I 
thought as I walked home, that the men of the middle 
classes in Germany must be the most ungallant in the 
world. I had passed the evening in the society of 
very agreeable women, and I could not at all admire the 
taste which induced the men to devote their time to 
the café or beer-house, and leave their wives to cards 
and ennui. 


THE LATE BANK FRAUDS. 


Ir is understood that the late disclosures of fraud in 
connection with the management of a private banking- 
house in London, have tended greatly to shake public 
confidence in establishments of that nature, and in a 
corresponding degree to raise the value of shares in 
joint-stock concerns. The wonder is how, with past 
experience, any private banks should exist at all. They 
are generally undertakings in the hands of three or four 
partners, of whose proceedings no customer can possess 
any knowledge. Sometimes, all the partners whose 
names are in the firm are dead, and new men, of whom 
nobody knows anything, conduct the affairs. No one 
can tell how much or how little capital there is to meet 
the claims of depositors ; nor has any one a right to ask. 
Private bankers do not ask people to lodge money with 
them: on the contrary, they, for the most part, assume 
an air of reserve on being asked to take charge of 
cash ; and may be heard to say very stiffly, that they 
do not open an account with any one without time for 
consideration. In other words, one would require to be 
a very great man, indeed, before he could induce one 
of these magnificent concerns to be so obliging as to 
take charge of his money-transactions. The old class of 
highwaymen did not condescend to rob foot-passengers ; 
their proper game rode in coaches or on horseback. 


Following so notable an example, some private bankers | 


would seem to disdain any customer under a lord, a 
general, a rich dowager, or well-dowered young lady 
—no objection, perhaps, to a beneficed clergyman, with 
a reasonably large deposit of marketable securities. 
High merchants, who keep carriages, and give good 
dinners, stand a chance of being recognised by these 
mighty dons of the banking-world; but plain men of 
business may entertain little hope of being either 
patronised or plundered by them, and must carry their 
accounts elsewhere. 

To speak seriously, the English must be pronounced 
to be a meek and patient people to put up so long with 
the insufferable arrogance of some of these private 
bankers, who, after all, even the best of them, are but 
tradesmen, and are presumed to make a living out of 
borrowing and lending money. The Scotch, be it known, 
however, went through a similar ordeal. Half acentury 
ago, there flourished in Edinburgh a few private bankers, 
who assumed airs with their customers, and made their 
concerns a kind of agency for political partisanship. A 
time came when this sort of nonsense could no longer 
be tolerated; more particularly as there had grown up 
shrewd suspicions that some of the great men were 
not overburdened with assets to meet their liabilities. 
Banks on the broad joint-stock principle then started 
into life, and acted with such vigour, that all the old 


establishments, headed by gentlemen with mysterious 
means, wound themselves up and disappeared, vastly to 
the relief of the mercantile world. Now was expe- 
rienced a new feeling towards bankers. Hitherto, they 
had been venerated and feared as demi-gods, hidden 
in the recesses of gloomy apartments—mythic beings, 
whom no ordinary shopkeeper was allowed to approach. 
You perhaps, once in a lifetime, caught a glimpse of 
them, when a door was accidentally opened, and 
disclosed them in confabulation with some titled 
personage. Sinking under the influence of new and 
popular organisations, these dignitaries at length 
vanished, and became an extinct order of animals. 
Men installed in the management of banks were now 
found to be ordinary mortals—persons you saw and 
could speak to; and glad enough they were to do 
business with all who chose to be their customers. 

The people of London are still in a great measure 
without this reform in banking usages. The few joint- 
stock banks established in the metropolis, to all appear- 
ance make little impression on the mass of business to 
be done; and it is only now that such undertakings are 
beginning to be understood and trusted. A peculiar 
feature in these joint-stock banks is, that they number 
many hundreds of shareholders or partners, whose 
names may be known by application at the stamp- 
office. A statement of their affairs is also issued 
annually ; and we believe there is special provision by 
which the concern will be dissolved should a certain 
proportion of the subscribed capital be lost. Faith- 
fully followed out, the principles on which these banks 
are founded present the most valid security to deposi- 
tors. Of course, everything depends on a strict adhe- 
rence to principle; for the very best institution may be 
damaged by irregularities in management. Unfortu- 
nately, the history of joint-stock banking in England 
is not so satisfactory as could be wished. If depositors 
have not incurred losses, their good-fortune has been 
at the cost of the shareholders, who are generally the 
victims. Where there has been an upbreak in joint- 
stock banks, the fault is traceable to the directors, in 
the appointment of whom shareholders are liable to 
make serious errors. 

The proper business of a bank, as everybody knows, 
is to receive money on deposit, and lend it out at 
interest ; the difference between the interest paid and 
the interest received being the profit of the concern. 
Some banks established on the joint-stock plan in 
England, have gone beyond this legitimate line of 
business. They are known to have made heavy specu- 
lations in grain, cotton, and other articles—gone quite 
out of their sphere—or, what is equally improper, 
the directors have lent large sums to each other on 
imperfect security. There has thus, on occasions, been 
a degree of heedlessness in the conducting of banking 
in England, on the joint-stock Scottish plan, which 
suggests the necessity for extreme caution at the 
present juncture. Schemes for the establishment of 
joint-stock banking associations will probably be 
brought before the public on terms exceedingly 
tempting—as much so as those of the numerous pro- 
jects for life-assurance. It is therefore proper to utter 
a note of warning on a matter involving such serious 
consequences. In judging of the credit-worthiness 
of proposed joint-stock banks, it may be well to see 
that names of a respectable class are put forward in 
the lists of directors; yet we are sorry to say that this 
test of respectability is not altogether to be depended 
on; for in allowing their names to be used as directors 
of insurance and other companies, many persons enter- 
tain exceedingly lax notions; and the same error may 
come to be chargeable against them in the present 
instance. We would hope that the genuine character 
of the concern may be more safely guessed from the 
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tering promises of large returns being exceedingly | 
obnoxious to suspicion. A bank of the right sort can 
hardly be established with fewer than from 800 to 1000 
shareholders ; and whatever be the number, the names 
should be published and freely circulated for universal | 
information. Such is the practice of the Scotch banks, 
which reject everything like secrecy of organisation. | 
It is further worthy of attention that, according to 
the practice in Scotch banking, a safe and convenient | 
plan is offered for deposits. Sums as low as L.10 are | 
received to account, and thenceforward lie at interest 
—the interest given being always one and a half, 
per cent. under that which is charged on discounts. | 
Whatever be the sums paid to account, they invariably | 
‘lie at call’—can be drawn out at any time without | 
previous warning. Various banks in Scotland thus | 
hold deposits to the amount of one to two millions ; | 
and from their method of management, are put to no | 
inconvenience in paying all demands on them, however | 
abrupt. The practice of requiring previous notice | 
when a sum is to be withdrawn—so common in | 
London—is unknown in the Scottish banking-system. | 

In consideration of the high credit attained by | 
the joint-stock banks in Scotland—not only for their 


prudent management, but their security to depositors— 
it might surely be for the public benefit that they at 
once transferred branches of their business to the metro- 
polis. The want of banking-accommodation among the 
mercantile population, notwithstanding the establish- | 
ment of various joint-stock banks, is still very clamant. 


general tenor of the prospectus—all that make flat- | systems would disappear, and the commercial atmo- 


sphere would altogether be rendered more wholesome. 
The hint we give is in the rough: others are left to 
improve upon it. 


SMOKING IN THE EAST. 


SMOKING occupies nearly nine-tenths of an Eastern 
life: men of all nations, all races, of every language, 
and of every amount of education, follow this universal 
custom. In Constantinople, everybody smokes his 
tchibuck, narghilé, and cigarette; from the youngest 
to the oldest, from the highest to the lowest grade of 
society, men and women, gentle and simple, conversing, 
transacting business, writing, reading, or walking; all 
emit twenty or thirty times a day, at shorter or longer 
intervals, greater or smaller clouds of smoke. But the 
king of smokers—he who, without his pipe, would con- 
sider life a slavery, enjoyment a misery, and supreme 


rule an insupportable burden—is the Osmanli, the Turk | 


of pure race, the legitimate descendant of Mohammed. 
Poor Osmanli! If the Russians had conspired to 
destroy all his tubes of cherry-tree, walnut, rosewood, 
or jasmine—his perfumed and opiate tobacco, and his 
magnificent jewelled, enamelled, or carved amber 
mouthpiece—he would more willingly have abandoned 
his European empire to the Giaur pesevanck ; anything 
but deprivation of the supreme delight of his tchibuck, 
the companion of his kief. 

The kief! What is the kief? It is unknown in 
England, where men labour perpetually, and think and 


It appears to us, indeed, from our own acquaintance | act incessantly. It consists in doing nothing—thinking 
with business in London, that there is ample room for | of nothing. When you see a man or a woman reclining 
an agency from each of the leading banks in Scotland ; | languidly on a sofa near the window, and looking far 
and the marvel is, that these banks, with their enlarged into the blue distance of the sea or open country ; when 
and correct experience, should spend their energies on | in your walk, you observe an individual, half concealed 


a limited field, while one so much wider is opened 
before them. In consequence of the general deficiency 
of banks—the hauteur of the private houses putting 
them out of the question—there have sprung up a 
multiplicity of bill-broking usurers, who exercise | 
immense power over the trading community. In 
point of fact, comparatively few bills, even of the 
soundest class, are discounted by bankers in London. | 
The bulk of the discount-houses are wholesale- | 
dealers, who cash notes to those who purchase 
from them; and in doing so, accomplish two ends— 
they make profit off the discounts; and keeping their 
victims in a species of thraldom, they charge them a 
high price for such articles as they require to purchase. | 


under a verdant tree, near a river or fountain, or on 
the sea-shore; or when you discover him, indolently 
resting on a carpet, amidst the thick foliage of his 
garden, or the dark cypresses of a cemetery, and he 
remains motionless, so that life is only discovered by 
the exhalation, at regular intervals, of the smoke of 
his tchibuck, the mouthpiece of which rests lightly 
between his lips—you would say he is making his 
kief. Opium is often in his tobacco, a glass of raki is 
sometimes before him; but in this case, the kief is 
profaned. Coffee alone, served in a small cup, capable 
of holding two or three sips of the precious draught, 
makes part of the solemnity—then smoke, nothing but 
smoke. 


Renounce for the time it lasts—one hour at 
In this way, for example, certain wholesale-stationers | least—motion and life; deprive the mind of all thought, 
contrive to keep a number of printing and publishing 


and the body of all action; merge yourself into nothing- 
concerns in their hands—discounting their bills, selling ness; neither see nor speak, but look vacantly on 
them paper at a high price, and propping them up for | nature, and the smoke rising from the pipe—these 
similarly selfish purposes long after they are practically | are the qualities indispensable for those who dedicate 
insolvent. On this branch of the subject, however, we | themselves to the worship of the kief. This lethargic 
shall shortly have something more definite to say in | concentration of the body, this wandering or negation 
connection with several recent flagrant cases, which | of the soul four or five times a day, is the greatest 
demand exposure. It is enough, meanwhile, to state | enjoyment of Mussulman life. It is to the Turk an 
that, from the want of an enlarged system of banking, | abstraction from life to an ecstasy which few pleasures 
tradesmen in London are exposed to indescribable can equal, and no joys surpass, unless it be those of 
inconveniences, and led into the most dangerous | Paradise, promised by the Prophet to the true believer. 
courses. On this account, in the absence of native The Turk fought resolutely to procure this solemn 
aid, we would strongly counsel, if at all practicable, | state of lethargy and sleep-waking, for among no people 
the extension of Scottish banking establishments to | was the introduction of tobacco opposed with so much 
London; keeping, at the same time, to the ordinary | vigour as among the Turks. It was in 1605, in the 
circulating medium which prevails in England. We | reign of the Sultan Akmed, that the Dutch, who had 
feel assured that some of the Glasgow banking insti- | for some time taken a portion of the commerce of the 
tutions, with their large capital and intelligent arrange- | East from the Venetians, brought the plant to Con- 
ments, could have no difficulty in planting branches in | stantinople, and produced a new enjoyment for the 
London, where one well-managed establishment would | conquerors of the proud Stamboul. History relates 
engross more business than any twenty provincial | that they gave themselves up to the habit of smoking 
agencies. But it is mainly as a public advantage that | with such an excess of satisfaction, that the mufti, 
we refer to the subject. The social and commercial | thinking he perceived in the intoxication produced in 
benefit of the movement would be wide and lasting. | those unaccustomed to its use, the same effects as wine, 
Much of the usurious and clandestine bill-discounting | issued a fetiva against the innovation. This decree 
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caused general dissatisfaction. It was urged that 
tobacco could not, like wine, defile, as the smoke did 
not remain in the body; and as it had not been pro- 
hibited by Mohammed, the mufti had no right to be 
more severe than the Prophet. The mufti put forth 
various prophecies, and endeavoured to prove them 
authentic, in which tobacco was stigmatised, and those 
who had introduced it were denounced as false pro- 
phets, exposed to Allah’s wrath. These discussions only 
increased the general desire to taste, and caused the 
indulgence to be more generally used; but the mufti 
insisting on the execution of his fetiva, a popular 
insurrection ensued, in which even the troops, jani- 
zaries, and officers of the seraglio took part; and the 
mufti, to restore public tranquillity, was obliged to 
revoke his command. Thus tobacco, spite of prophets, 
fixed its dominion in Turkey, spread through the 
whole empire with the utmost rapidity ; was natu- 
ralised, and soon attained a high state of perfection, 
as the soil was found to be eminently favourable for 
its cultivation. From that time, the Turks have 
maintained that it is impossible to live without it; and 
a pipe of tobacco and a cup of coffee are indispensable 
in making a present in due form. 

This was a curious contest. On one side, the 
enemies of temperance, the fashionable world, and 
the epicureans, proclaimed, with Asiatic emphasis, 
‘tobacco, coffee, opium, and wine are the four elements 
of the world of enjoyment—the four pillows of the 
couch of pleasure ;’ while, on the other hand, the 
ulema, the severe guardians of the military and reli- 
gious greatness of the nation, beginning to find their 
authority curtailed by the people, denounced them as 
‘the four columns of the tent of luxury, or the four 
ministers of the devil.’ By degrees, the ministers of 
all grades of the hierarchy withdrew their opposition, 
and adopted the soporific practice; and at the present 
day, not one, from the sceick-ul-Islam to the humble 
dervish, thinks it beneath his dignity to smoke like 
| any other Mussulman, at all times, whether walking 
or riding, attending to his duties, or abandoned to 
| 
| 


the delightful sloth of the kief. 

Mussulman elegance makes this habit, now become 

a necessity, an object of great luxury. Troops of 

servants are kept for this sole office; the cleanliness 

of the tchibuck, the freshness and perfume of the 
| tobacco, the art of filling a /u/i (the bowl of the pipe) 

with the delicious plant, the manner of lighting and 

offering it, shew the good tutungi (servant of tobacco) ; 
| while the art of slowly inhaling the smoke by mouth- 
| fuls at long intervals, of swallowing it, and making it 
| issue conveniently from the nostril, proves the ability 
| of the good smoker. Immense treasures are accumu- 
| lated by the Turks in collections of amber mouth- 
pieces enriched with precious stones, which indicate 
the amount of wealth possessed by the owner. The 
charge of these objects connected with the pipes is 
committed to another class of servants, who are 
responsible for them. These are called tchibuigi, or 
guardians of the tchibuck. 

The manner in which a pipe is offered to a visitor, 
expresses the amount of pleasure felt at his visit, or 
the respect entertained for him. The ancient system 
of poisoning with a pipe, coffee, sherbet, or any other 
beverage or food, has left a custom among them which 
Europeans must consider repulsive so long as they 
remain ignorant of the reason of its introduction. The 
master of the house tastes everything before he offers 
it to the stranger, in order to assure him of his sincere 
hospitality. Until a comparatively recent period, the 
sultans continued to use cups, plates, glasses, and every 
article intended to contain food or drink, made of 
rhinoceros-horn. It is said this custom descended 
from the Seldjoucidi, who used rhinoceros-horn to 
discover if the drink or food contained poison, which 
was supposed to change the colour of the horn, while 


the natural tint would remain if it contained nothing 
injurious. At the present time, similar ideas may be 
classed among the archzological remains of the manners 
and customs of Turkey; yet, if a stranger visits a 
pasha, he must make up his mind—unless he is an 
unwelcome guest, or much inferior in rank—to see a 
pipe pass from the mouth of the tutungi who lights 
it to that of the master who tries it, and thence to 
his own. 

Some importunate critics pretend that the history 
of tobacco in Turkey marks an epoch nearly con- 
temporary with the commencement of the decline of 
the Ottoman Empire; and reasoning physiologically, 
imagine they have discovered in that custom the cause 
of the mental paralysis of the Turks, through which 
their government has fallen into a fatai indifference for 
everything that once secured their greatness. It is, 
however, a fact, that all persons visiting the East feel, 
without being able to account for it, an irresistible 
temptation to taste the weed, the perfumed vapour of 
which fills the atmosphere of private house, public 
office, and street. It is also a fact—whether arising 
from the mildness of the climate, from the magnificent 
picture of nature, which intoxicates the senses, to 
leave them afterwards more prostrate, or, finally, from 
the use or abuse of that plant, or all these causes 
combined—that one feels, after a long residence there, 
a sensible degree of mental and bodily depression, 
which rapidly tends towards the prevailing indolence. 

The phlegmatic temperament of the Osmanli, and 
the lazy beatitude to which he abandons himself in a 
warm climate, where men are usually impetuous, is 
remarkable, and may therefore be partly connected 
with the habit of smoking. 

If these vague notions of historical and physiological 
observers have any foundation, the Turks will soon 
be threatened with a European crusade against their 
harmless mania of going to sleep while smoking opium 
or tobacco, and sipping coffee and raki. Should such 
a crusade succeed, the Turk would doubtless return to 
his native mountains of Turkistan, rather than be 
deprived of the greatest enjoyment he has experienced 
during his pleasant sojourn of four centuries on the 
fertile European and Asiatic shores of the Bosporus. 
Such, however, is not the wish of European rulers. 
They intend that Turkey shall be independent. The 
Turks will then have full liberty to smoke, to drink 
coffee, or to go fast asleep, and leave the management 
of their affairs—less important for them—to those who 
have the ability or the will to act for them. 


OUR NEW ALLY. 
PART IL—CONCLUSION. 


Ar the period of the abdication of Charles Albert, on 
the 23d of March 1849, with which our preceding 
paper concludes, the defeat of Novara having given 
the last blow to all dreams of Italian independence, the 
situation of Piedmont presented one of those remark- 
able crises so frequently met with in the history of 
this country. In addition to the evils of a victorious 
enemy encamped within a few hours of the capital, 
dictating terms of peace to the government, bewildered 
by the suddenness of its reverses—a shattered army, 
and an exhausted treasury—the revolt of Genoa, that 
profited by the confusion of the moment to declare 
herself a republic, seemed to give the finishing-stroke 
to an accumulation of disasters well-nigh hopeless. 

It was then, by a rapid and skilful advance upon the 
insurgents, completely taken by surprise at his deci- 
sion and celerity, that Alfonso La Marmora—the same 
who, the year before, had distinguished himself by his 
zeal at Milan on the king’s behalf—had the good-fortune, 
after a short bombardment, with little loss of life, and 
little injury to the beautiful city he was beleaguering, 
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to reduce it to obedience; establishing a reputation 
by his firmness and energy in attack, as well as his 
moderation in victory, which gave him a high place in 
the confidence of the government, and qualified him 
for his present position of commander-in-chief to the 
Sardinian forces in the East. 

Upon the capitulation of the town, a complete 
amnesty was granted to all the inhabitants, with the 
exception of twelve individuals, notorious as having 
organised and headed the revolt: these, however, were 
allowed sufficient time, previous to the entrance of the 
royal troops, to effect their escape unmolested; so that 
no vindictive proceedings tarnished La Marmora’s 
laurels. Neither has any subsequent act of the 
Piedmontese administration shewn any rancour towards 
Genoa, which has largely participated in the extension 
of commerce and development of industrial resources 
that six years of enlightened and progressive policy 
have already achieved. 

But it must not be supposed that the task of con- 
solidating a system, which, at its very birth, had to 
contend against the direful results of an unsuccessful 
war and internal rebellion, has proved easy of accom- 
plishment; and it requires the indomitable energy 
and firmness of purpose which characterise such men 
as Count Cavour, the head of the cabinet of Turin, and 
the colleagues by whom he is worthily supported, to 
withstand the adverse influences surrounding them. 

Combining, with the principles imbibed from his 
early education in Switzerland, a strong leaning 
towards the institutions and political economy of 
England, with which, by study and personal observation, 
he has made himself thoroughly acquainted; gifted 
with enlarged views, and a keen perception of the 
requirements of the age, yet capable of concentrating 
his faculties on the minutest details of finance, and 
indefatigable in the labours of his office ; invulnerable 
to the shafts of satire and invective by which he is 
perpetually assailed; equally impassible amid the 
thunders of the Vatican, or the abuse of the Red 
Republicans ; denounced as sacrilegious and levelling 
by one party; as still truckling to the pretensions of 
the priesthood and the prejudices of caste by the other 
—the extremes of antagonistic opinion only uniting in 
their opposition to Cavour—he, nevertheless, maintains 
his ground. 

No coalition as yet has been able to cause his over- 
throw ; every attempt to drive him from the ministry 
results in a triumphant recall, and leaves him to 
prosecute the great work of which he appears the 
destined instrument; while all those really interested 
in the welfare of the state, hail him as ‘the man of 
the day,’ conscious that, on his retaining the helm of 
public affairs, depends the solution of the great question, 
of whether the Italians are fit for a representative 
government, and whether Piedmont will continue to 
display to Europe, in contrast to the bondage and 
decrepitude of the rest of Italy, the favourable results 
of free institutions and religious toleration. 

No stronger proof of the calm courage and contempt 
of present difficulties which distinguish this states- 
man and his associates in the ministry, can be afforded 
than their determined support of the treaty of alliance 
with the Western powers, that launches Piedmont into 
a war, in which, to the eyes of many, her present 
interests were not so closely involved as to render such 
a proceeding indispensable. But the cabinet, looking 
to the eventual welfare of the country, the great 
principles involved in the contest in which it was 
invited to take part, and conscious that a vacillating 
policy might fatally compromise its progress and 
independence, so eloquently supported the proposed 
measure in the parliament, that it was carried by a 
large majority, though involving an amount of national 
sacrifice which, from the limited knowledge people in 
England entertain of the actual drawbacks to be 


overcome, or of the comparative magnitude of the 
enterprise, has not by us been appreciated as it 
deserved. 

It isno slight undertaking for a country whose entire 
population is somewhat less than 5,000,000, to devote 
nearly 18,000 of her choicest troops to an expedition of 
which the profound political necessity is difficult to be 
explained to the masses at large, who cannot compre- 
hend why distant enemies should be sought for ere the 
pride of Austria has been subdued—no slight courage 
in each individual soldier, that enables him to turn a 
deaf ear to the gloomy forebodings which Codini and 
Mazziniani, alike averse to the alliance, have laboured 
to inspire—painting in the darkest colours the horrors 
of the Chersonese, and whispering that from that fatal 
bourne he would never more return. 

In withstanding these influences, in shewing them- 
selves cheerful, and unquestioningly obedient, the 
military—representing, be it remembered, every grade 
of society, through the working of the conscription— 
have given proof of the loyalty and devotedness which 
it is the peculiar attribute of these Italian northmen 
to display, and the privilege of the princes of this 
kingdom of Northern Italy to awaken. For it is in the 
inherent love still binding the people to the crown, where 
lies the secret of this ready acquiescence ; a love which 
furnishes the best commentary on the history of the 
House of Savoy, an heir-loom more important in its 
results than the annexation of territories or the most 
far-sighted political combinations. 

That which was wanting to the rest of Italy, Pied- 
mont and Savoy, throughout the 890 years in which 
we have briefly traced their existence, unfailingly 
possessed—a rallying-point, a dynasty deserving its 
subjects’ confidence and affection; impressive by 
martial renown and knightly bearing, endeared by just 
and paternal administration. The annals of this house 
are singular, as containing none of the features we are 
apt to consider inseparable from the Italian character : 
no dark recitals of poisoning or assassination sully its 
pages; none of its princes met a violent death; none 
were ever rebelled against by their subjects, with the 
single exception of one count, Boniface, who died at 
Turin, a captive in the hands of the insurgents. 

While the other states of Italy were split into 
miserable factions, each town, each street even, con- 
tested by rival families, the nobility of Piedmont and 
its dependencies were content to merge all conflicting 
claims into respect for the sovereign to whom they 
had sworn allegiance—preserving their country by 
the bond of chivalrous institutions, nowhere seen to 
such advantage as in its chronicles—realising in the 
present era of civilisation the dreams of improvement 
and extension to which, long centuries ago, the spirit 
of their princes was ever perseveringly directed. No 
other Italian family, among all the names famous in 
the history of the peninsula, have retained any sovereign 
sway, any popular ascendancy. The Sforza, the 
Visconti, the Medici, have all dwindled into obscurity. 
Those Italian states which have now a separate exist- 
ence, have but secured it by arraying themselves under 
foreign domination: a Bourbon reigns at Naples; an 
Austrian prince of the House of Lorraine, at Florence ; 
Modena and Parma have either Austrian princes on 
their thrones, or Austrian bayonets to support them. 

But Piedmont has her nationality, her patriotism, 
her warlike traditions, deep sunk in every heart, 
familiar to the lips of every child. This spirit it is 
which gives nerve and impulse to her soldiers, sustain- 
ing them against the insidious whispers of political 
disaffection, by simple faith in the cause which their 
sovereign has pledged himself to support. This will 
shew itself by their hardihood and endurance in the 
fierce ordeal to which we are now witnessing their 
departure. This spirit it was which, on the battle- 


fields of Lombardy, enabled them, even in the agonies 
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of death, to smile when told their king was drawing 
near, and expire with the cry of ‘ Viva il Ré!’ upon 
their lips. This led them, a few weeks since, at 
Alessandria, when assembled by Victor Emmanuel II. 
to receive his farewell before proceeding to Genoa to 
embark, to raise such a responsive shout to his address, 
to wear such honest determination written on their 
faces, as must have called forth the sympathy of the 
most indifferent spectator. 

Except the historical associations of the spot upon 
which the review was to be held, the frowning citadel, 
humbled in 1849 by the occupation of an Austrian 
garrison, and the vicinity of the plains of Marengo, 
the scene presented on the morning of the 14th of 
April derived none of its interest from features of local 
beauty or sublimity. On a broad plain, about a mile 
distant from the town, a platform and tent for the 
celebration of mass and the benediction of the banners 
had been erected, with stands filled with spectators on 


| either hand, projecting in the form of a erescent, 


decked with tri-coloured flags and military trophies. 


| Beyond, far as the eye could reach, stretched a wide 


expanse of level pasture-land, unbroken in its mono- 
tonous luxuriance save by the distant Apennines, 
which marked the boundary between Piedmont and 
the province of Genoa. Fronting the tent, where, 
beneath draperies of crimson and gold, the altar, with 
its gleaming tapers and crucifix, could be discerned, 
while priests in rich vestments flitted around, the 
soldiers were drawn up in a vast semicircle, awaiting 
the coming of their king. 

It was no mere holiday pageant, no empty display 
of the pomp and glitter by which the horrors of war 
are sought to be disguised, but a grand naiicnal 
gathering, deeply and solemnly suggestive; and as 
regiment after regiment appeared upon the ground, 
and took up its destined position, it was easy to discern, 
by the tearful eyes and quivering lips of many amongst 
those who thronged the platforms, how keenly 
domestic affections were bound up in this day’s pro- 
ceedings, and how every family in the kingdom almost 
had a representative in the serried ranks confronting 
them. 

About an hour before noon, salvos of artillery an- 
nounced the king’s arrival from Turin; soon after which 
he came in sight, at the head of a brilliant following of 


| fifty or threescore generals, aids-de-camp, and digni- 
| taries of the state; and riding slowly along the lines, 


commenced his inspection of the troops, the band of 
each regiment striking up the Piedmontese national air 


| as he approached. 


During the time occupied in this survey, the lookers- 
on in the stands were too far removed to distinguish 
more than a gorgeous array, where plumes and helmets, 
steel and gold, flashed and quivered in the sunbeams ; 
but when the tour of the field was completed, and the 


|| king and his train took up their stations at the open 


| end of the amphitheatre, crowned by the chapel-tent, 


each gazer’s curiosity could be gratified; while he had 


| full leisure to contemplate the personages called to 


take such important parts in the momentous drama 


| of which this seemed the opening. 


It was one of those scenic representations that few 


| occasions in real life could more completely furnish. 


As the dark masses of troops closed in, receding like a 
wave from the outskirts of the plain, an aid-de-camp 


| galloped at full speed to the altar-steps, to convey the 


royal intimation that the religious services might now 
commence ; and the bending attitude of the priest, who 
descended half-way to receive the mandate, contrasted 
with the careless martial air of the young scldier, with 
his waving crest and glittering accoutrements, was in 
itself a picture that an artist would have delighted in. 
This was eclipsed, however, in a few moments by the 
grand effect of the whole, when the archbishop of Tortona 
—his golden robes half veiled by fleecy clouds of incense 


—appeared before the altar, surrounded by white-albed 
priests and youthful acolytes, preparing to offer the 
Sacrifice of Peace, amid the clash of warlike music, the 
gleaming of bayonets, and the champing of the horses, 
fretting at the unwonted restraint to which they were 
subjected. The king, a little in advance of his followers, 
mounted on a snow-white Arabian, which curved its 
proud neck and dilated its fiery nostrils with suppressed 
impatience, though venturing on no other manifestation 
of displeasure, was on this occasion an object of more 
than usual interest, it being the first time he had been 
seen in public since the heavy calamities with which 
death had, but a few weeks before, stricken the royal 
house. In the short space of ten days, the grave had 
closed over the remains of his mother, the widow of 
Charles Albert ; and of his consort, a lovely and loving 
woman, whose virtues were attested by the tears of an 
entire population, mourning over her untimely end as 
a domestic and irreparable loss. A month later, the 
Duke of Genoa, his only brother, was also taken—his 
companion in the glories and vicissitudes of the cam- 
paign of Lombardy—‘ the best soldier in Piedmont,’ as 
he designated him in the first expressions of his grief— 
the destined chief of the Eastern expedition, towards 
which all his energies had been directed, and his last 
thoughts, in the delirious wanderings that preceded 
dissolution, still turned. 

The grief of these successive visitations, in common 
shared, in common understood, formed a new bond of 
sympathy between the people and their sovereign, 
whose affable, soldierlike demeanour, joined to the 
reckless courage of a paladin of cld—hitherto his leading 
characteristics—had not prepared them for the deep 
feeling with which he watched each death-bed in its 
turn, or for the passionate sorrow that for a time had 
refused all consolation. The changed expression of 
his usually open and careless face ; his attitude, as he 
sat stern and immovable, except when he occasionally 
stroked the flowing mane of his fiery charger— 
indicated the workings of his mind, additionally 
imbittered on the present occasion by his intense regret 
at not being permitted, from reasons of state policy, 
himself to the cx nd, and, like his ancestor 
the Green Count, share the perils or triumphs of the 
approaching campaign. 

Immediately behind him were La Marmora, appointed 
general-in-chief after the death of the Duke of Genoa, 
tall and erect, with a falcon-eye, and strongly-marked 
iron features; Durando, minister of war; his brother 
Giovanni Durando, commanding a division of the expe- 
ditionary army; Alessandro La Marmora, likewise a 
general of division, with a jaw shattered at the bridge 
of Goito in ’48—a grim medieval-looking warrior like 
his brother Alfonso ; besides a host of others, appointed 
to various commands in the gallant little army drawn 
up around them, to enumerate whom would be super- 
fluous to an English reader, this contribution being but 
designed to awaken his interest in the general history 
and prospects of a country now so intimately connected 
with our own. 

The mass proceeds—the vast assemblage respectful, 
if not devout. The buzz of voices in the stands is 
lowered—the wide-spreading cavalcade remains silent 
at its post; no restless movement is perceptible in 
those long gray lines of soldiers in their Joose cam- 
paigning-coats, weary as they must be, on foot since 
early morning, and burdened with their knapsacks, 
tents, and complete camp-equipage—when the sudden 
ringing of a bell announces the elevation of the host; 
and simultaneously, as if thrilled by an electric shock, 
the military present arms, the king and his officers 
salute, the men upon the platforms uncover, the women 
sink upon their knees and weep. 

God of battles! what travail of soul, what aspirations, 
what thoughts too bitter and deep for words, does such 
a moment as this comprise, when the reality of the 
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approaching separation, the solemnity of that farewell, 
seem to strike upon every heart!—when the most 
careless spirits are impressed, the most impetuous 
subdued, and amidst the hushed stillness of thousands 
and ten thousands, a nation’s prayers are wafted up to 
Heaven! 

A few instants more, the bell rings again. Ite, missa 
est—it is ended. The cannons pour forth their thunder, 
the soldiers recover arms ; the golden-mitred archbishop 
appears upon the platform, the standards are unfurled 
and brought before him; the king, followed by his staff, 
gallops impetuously to the foot of the steps; prolonged 
strains of music, repeated from the different bands 
stationed along the plain, and the solemn chanting of 
the choir, blend in the clear noonday air; while the 
banners, destined to float amid the deadliest battle-fields 
this generation has yet known, receive the archiepiscopal 
benediction. 

The king has returned to his former position, except 
that now he faces his army; the officers, bearing the 
newly-consecrated standards, one by one approach him: 
he takes them from their hands, and delivers them 
to the colonels of the regiments for which they are 
designed, with a few words to each, but too low to be 
generally audible. A loud clear voice is now heard 
proclaiming ‘Silence, in the king’s name!’ and every 
ear is strained to listen, for it is known Victor 
Emmanuel is about to speak. But no: the courage 
which bore him headlong into every fight in Lombardy, 
which defied death with reckless audacity, has failed 
him here. He cannot trust himself to pronounce 
those parting words; he cannot calmly bid his beloved 
soldiers good-speed, while he remains behind in safety 
and inaction; he dares not task his powers of self- 
command, by uttering the farewell which is to be the 
signal of their final separation. 

It is Durando, the war-minister, who reads the 
simple address which Victor Emmanuel had intended 
to deliver. The urgent necessity for the war, no less 
for the preservation of national liberty, than the eventual 
independence of Italy, is set forth; he tells them of his 
deep sorrow at not being enabled to place himself at 
their head—bids them remember that the cross of 
Savoy has already waved victoriously upon the shores 
to which they are bound, and intrusts its honour and 
the reputation of Italy to their keeping. 

There is no attempt at eloquence in this composition. 
Thus unaffected and unstudied, it seems more genuine 
than is usual in royal speeches; besides, it needs but 
to gaze upon the young king, his clouded brow and 
compressed lips, to put faith in its professions. At 
its conclusion, a prolonged shout, thrice repeated, 
conveys the soldiers’ response and assurance that his 
confidence in them is not unworthily bestowed; then 
defiling before him, the glittering ranks tender him 
their last public act of homage, for the last time march 
with the consciousness that the approving glance of 
the representative of their honoured line of princes is 
bent upon them. 

The king rides slowly from the ground; the day’s 
ceremonial has come to an end. Confused streams of 
artillery, cavalry, foot-passengers, and carriages spread 
themselves in every direction across the dusty plain. 
In a few hours, not a solitary straggler will be seen 
where so many thousands have been congregated; and 
Alessandria, roused from the habitual monotony of an 
inland provincial town, views with astonishment the 
din and excitement with which the returning multitudes 
sweep along her streets. 

And now to Genoa, fifty miles distant beyond that 
blue ridge of mountains—to Genoa, where the giant 
transports of England are prepared for their reception, 
the troops in quick succession are to be conveyed ; and 
where the ships of the Sardinian navy, chiefly manned 
by the swarthy islanders whence the kingdom derives 


are also making ready for their departure. But that 
space forbids, we fain would linger here a while, gazing 
upon that unequalled harbour, and tell how the palace- 
city rises in unfading beauty from its bosom; how the 
clear waters mirror the glories of those mighty vessels, 
buoyant and sparkling as when, in centuries gone by, 
the galleys of the republic, sweeping forth on some 
eastern expedition, crested them with foam. It is a 
singular coincidence that, whilst the army, chiefly 
supplied from Piedmont and Savoy, has its traditions 
of the Green Count and his conquests in the Black 
Sea, so Genoa, to which the navy more especially 
pertains, has also her proud recollections of Oriental 
triumph and dominion. The Genoese are never weary 
of recapitulating how, in the first Crusade, with a large 
fleet, they materially assisted the cause of Christendom ; 
how successive settlements and grants of territory 
at St Jean d’Acre, Tyre, and Constantinople attested 
their influence and power; how their numerous estab- 
lishments in the Crimea, where they possessed Kaffa, 
Cembalo (now Balaklava), and most of the towns or 
villages familiar to us through recent events, were 
for upwards of two centuries retained; and then ask 
exultingly whether the red cross of Genoa has not 
as good a right to boast of its achievements in the 
East as the white cross of Savoy could ever claim. 
May a common success attend them now! so that no 
rival chronicles need be searched to awaken unprofit- 
able comparisons, or keep alive that spirit of disunion 
from which, as yet, Genoa has not had the magnanimity 
to divest herself. May she soon become sufficiently 
patriotic to extinguish all jealousy of a state on which 
the fate of Italy depends; and may Our New Ally so 
act, both in the cabinet and the field, that the yearn- 
ing hopes with which all real lovers of progress and 
rational liberty watch her career, be amply and speedily 
fulfilled! 


SCOTTISH NEWSPAPERS FROM AN 
ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. 


Tue manner in which the daily newspapers of the 
metropolis are brought out, has been frequently 
described. Readers of the better class of periodicals 
are familiar with the consummate arrangements by 
which results so great are produced. Without being 
practically initiated, every well-informed man is 
acquainted with the thorough organisation of the 
daily press—of the clever and ‘well-trained corps of 
literary men, editors, sub-editors, reporters, corre- 
spondents, critics, penny-a-liners, necessary to the 
elaborate production of a day’s political and general 
news, gathered from all sources in every quarter of the 
globe. It is known that the division of labour obtains 
as strictly in the newspaper-office as in the best con- 
ducted manufactory; that every man has his own 
department, his own particular work to do; and 


being invariably of first-rate ability in his line, the | 


accomplishment of his task is singularly rapid and 
satisfactory. The great secret of so vast an amount 
of intellectual labour being performed daily, or rather 
nightly, in a few hours, is the efficient staff drilled to 
exactitude in co-operative labour. 

But while the brilliant and interesting literary 
economy of the daily press is generally known, how 
many know, or think, of the weary toil and thought- 
fulness by which the provincial newspaper is brought 
forth? Not one, perhaps, in forty thousand. Yet 
every reader of ‘the news’ must see the local journal 
or journals of the town in which he resides. He must 
know what the editor has to say on this or that 
political subject—how he treats an absorbing local 
guestion—how the meeting in aid, or for the propaga- 
tion of so and so, is reported—and what the members of 


its name, or natives of the coasts of Genoa and Nice, ; the town-council and other local boards are saying and 
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doing. He must glance over the local paragraphs, to 
inform himself of all that has occurred in the town 
and neighbourhood since last publication. He expects 
regularly all that mass of local intelligence as a matter 
of course. He may be occasionally astonished how a 
certain bit of important news, or morsel of exciting 
gossip, has been picked up, seeing that it was known to 
few, and that every care was taken to prevent publicity ; 
but, as a rule, he is as innecent of speculating on the 
editorial processes by which the weekly-newspaper 
is made up and produced, as his little son or grand- 
son, who scarcely numbers half-a-dozen summers. 
At the present moment, when extraordinary changes 
are taking place in the newspaper-press, and even its 
heretofore steadiest members are yielding to the most 
absurd of panics, it may be well to pause for 2 moment, 
and take a glance at the way in which the Scotch 
provincial press has up to this epoch been conducted. 

For all the ignorance of, and indifference to, the 
intellectual machinery of the provincial press, the 
Scotch weekly-newspaper is, in many respects, as 
great a periodical marvel of toil and forethought, and 
plodding industry and cleverness, as the daily levia- 
thans of the metropolis. We say the Scotch weekly- 
newspaper, because, and for other reasons not necessary 
to mention, it is, on the whole, an excellent sample of 
provincial journalism; and also, because the English 
press is largely recruited from the newspaper-offices of 
Scotland. Be this as it may, however, our newspaper 
enjoys very few of the advantages, in the way of 
literary, political, reporting, and critical aids, possessed 
by the daily newspaper. Having a limited circulation, 
incapable, from local circumstances, of any considerable 
extension, the staff is, from motives of economy— 
sometimes mean and short-sighted—on the smallest 
scale conceivable. With the exception of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and a few other large towns, one 
individual executes the entire literary labour of the 
newspaper. He is editor, sub-editor, and reporter 
combined ; and not unfrequently, when he has an hour’s 
leisure, he has to betake himself to the reading of 
proof-slips. He writes the leading articles, reviews, 
and paragraphs ; attends and reports public meetings ; 
selects the materials, patiently cuts them down, and 
rewrites when necessary. All this work is no trifle; 
and when our editor has his heart in his business, he 
is seldom or never idle. Reading, studying, writing ; 
prowling about with quick ears and observant eyes in 
search of news; and reporting sad twaddle, which he 
has to extend into decent and readable English, the 
time does not hang heavily on his hands. Many a 
local celebrity has made a reputation for shrewdness 
and oratory by the prudent and kindly cleverness of 
the generally humble editor. 

It will be seen that the qualifications of the pro- 
vincial editor must, or ought, to be numerous. He 
ought to be tolerably well-informed, and capable of 
writing on any ordinary subject on the shortest notice ; 
he ought to be possessed of prudence, patience, endu- 
rance; be quick to observe and combine, and not 
easily given to take offence. For such a profession, no 
little tact and discrimination are required. He has to 
humour proprietors and proprietarial friends—some- 
times no easy matter—besides the general public. He 
has to watch the current of popular opinion and curiosity, 
and be perpetually racking his brains for fresh pabulum 
likely to interest and amuse his readers. From the 
peculiar position he occupies as conductor of a local 
journal, he is of necessity compelled to attempt heb- 
domadally the herculean task of pleasing the entire 
community among whom he labours. In the centre of 
dense and active populations, a newspaper can afford, 
with pecuniary advantage, to be the organ of a party; 
but in sparsely-peopled localities, if it would pay, it 
must address itself to the intelligence and wants of the 
whole reading-public. A kindly disposition, a modest 


and affable demeanour, are pre-requisites for success in 
the profession; but the necessary firmness, prudence, 
and good-humour can be acquired only by experience. 
Moreover, the editor ought to have an excellent 
memory, and be extremely methodical in his arrange- 
ments ; as otherwise, in attending to so great a multi- 
plicity of details, he would be apt to overlook much 
of the really interesting and important. 

It is seldom that any degree of importance is attached 
to the leaders, or editorials, as they are indifferently 
termed, of the provincial newspaper. Being in his 
own country, the editor, at the best, is accounted but 
a minor prophet. The great journals published at a 
distance are alone permitted to surprise, excite, alarm, 
or stimulate. Yet sometimes the leading articles of 
the provincial press are the products of great pains and 
reflection; and were they to appear in a journal of 
acknowledged ability and influence, would probably 
command attention by originality of thought and easy 
vigour of style. A few newspapers, some half-dozen at 
the most, have their leaders written at a distance, 
chiefly by the editors of other journals having more 
time at their disposal. Such articles, for this reason, 
are deficient in actuality : they are generally a réchauffé 
of cold matter, second-hand literature, devoid of fresh- 
ness and animation. Proprietors find it of much greater 
account to employ a correspondent in London to furnish 
the latest intelligence, or gossipping articles on subjects 
of passing interest. ‘The Znverness Courier, one of the 
best conducted weekly prints in Scotland, has long been 
noted for its admirable digests by a correspondent. 
Requiring to conciliate neighbours, the editors of pro- 
vincial newspapers are dreadfully plagued with the 
literary efforts of persons totally unaccustomed to 
writing for the press. In such cases, the editor is 
fortunate if allowed to give a rough polish to the un- 
gainly sentences, and bring the writer’s crude thoughts 
into something like agreement with the acknowledged 
principles of the journal. Such articles are, in all cases, 
the lucubrations of a useful friend of the proprietors, 
or an influential townsman. These communications 
are forced into print, and the writers know it; but a 
silly and vain ambition renders them incapable of per- 
ceiving that publication on such terms, instead of being 
an honour, is a degradation. Here the sensitive and 
aspiring editor finds one of his sorest trials. 

The sub-editorial work on a weekly is more elaborate 
than on a daily newspaper. The news of seven days 
has to be condensed and crushed into the area of a 
single sheet, often of a size not much exceeding one- 
half of the maximum. Considerable judgment in 
‘cutting-down,’ or abridging, is therefore necessary. 
To know when to give prominence to some items of 
news, while others may be dismissed with a few lines, 
requires no little acuteness and experience. It is not 
every man who can use the scissors and obliterating- 
pen with discretion. It may be imagined that there is 
nothing so easy as to cut out paragraphs and articles, 
and hand them to the printer. Certainly, the mere 
use of a pair of scissors is not very difficult; but a 
great deal more is requisite. There is nothing to 
incapacitate a man with hands and fingers from cutting 
a coat out of a piece of superfine cloth; but where is 
the tailor who would present it to a customer when 
made up? In reality, the selecting is by far the most 
important department in a judiciously conducted 
weekly-newspaper. There is not a good newspaper of 
this class in the kingdom that is not remarkable for 
the care and judgment with which its contents are 
selected. One man may do as much in two hours as 
another can perform in six, but there will be a vast 
difference in the quality of the work. The one who 
has taken the longest time, will have double or treble 
the news of the other, free from the unnecessary 
ornature of verbose penny-a-liners, for which a small 
newspaper has no space. He is neither the wisest nor 
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the cleverest editor who fills his paper in the shortest 
time. Every hour which can be spared from other 
duties, is well spent in this important department. 
Sometimes the editor has cause of annoyance and 
extra toil in being supplied with few exchange- 
papers, and these of a kind not quite suited to cull 
from for the wants of the local population. This is 
ill-judged economy on the part of proprietors; a few 
extra pounds would be a prudent and profitable outlay. 
The editor who knows his business, makes it a rule to 
have as great variety as possible in his columns—a 
little of everything going on, to please everybody’s 
taste. This is a rule, however, which, if generally 
known, is very far from being generally followed. 

As we have already stated, the country editor is 
frequently also the reporter. This department, in a 
stirring and active community, where the local rulers 
are unfortunately given to much talking, is wearisome 
and melancholy. The nuisance of wordy palavers would 
be greatly abated if facts and ideas were alone reported, 
as in most instances the members of town-councils and 
other boards do not speak to convince their brethren, 
but address the public in the knowledge of the uni- 
versality of the opinion, that he who speaks most is 
the best servant, and most faithful guardian of the 
public interest. The editor is all the better of a 
tolerable acquaintance with short-hand. The accom- 
plishment is not general in the country press; but it is 
practised by a good many, and is more and more coming 
into use. Asa short-hand writer, the provincial editor 
does not occupy the highest place. First-rate verbatim 
reporters are never editors of country newspapers ; 
these find no difficulty in getting into easier and more 
lucrative situations in the cities and large towns of the 
kingdom. In Scotland, with very few exceptions, the 
skill of those clever takers and transcribers of speeches 
is purely mechanical, they never appearing in print in 
any other form than as reporters of the ideas and lan- 
guage of others. Nevertheless, though the country editor 
does not possess the qualification of rapid writing in 
perfection, he gets along as well, perhaps better, without 
it, as the Peels and Russells who address his gallery 
require to have their speeches reported otherwise than 
verbatim. Besides reporting public meetings and 
lectures, meetings of town-councils, presbyteries, and 
parochial boards—one of which may occasionally receive 
two or three close columns—the editor, in this depart- 
ment, has to write critical notices of new publications 
sent for review. He has also to get up paragraphs of all 
descriptions. He is expected to notice the sermon of 
some famous clerical visitor, and know what is doing 
in police-courts, justice-of-peace courts, and sheriff- 
courts. He has to look after cattle and poultry shows, 
horticultural exhibitions ; write musical and dramatic 
criticisms—if the town can boast the possession of a 
theatre ; concoct puffs on numerous subjects, including 
patent hats, gingerbread, and dioramas; attend and 
report dinners, at which Mr So-and-so ‘ably filled the 
chair’—‘ the viands and wines doing infinite credit to 
mine host of the Bull.” He must have an eye to the 
sanitary condition of the town, and be acquainted with 
the state of the local trade and markets. Nothing 
comes amiss to the editor. Out of some little bit of 
uninteresting gossip, by the skilful use of the few 
tenuous threads of fact, he can often weave a fabric 
of such showy material, that it receives the exalted 
honour of ‘ going the round of the press.’ 

If there be any peculiar feature by which a Scotch 
is distinguished from an English newspaper, it is the 
continual reference to ecclesiastical concerns. You 
may look over the columns of a metropolitan print for 
twelve months, and see, perhaps, not more than a dozen 
notices of things connected with the church; and by 
contrast, the reader might be led to infer that the reli- 
gious institutions of England required remarkably little 
conducting, or, at all events, excited no sort of public 
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interest. On the other hand, judging from newspaper 
demonstrations, it would almost seem as if ecclesiastical 
subjects were the staple of endless discussion in Scot- 
land—as if the kirk and its numerous splits called for 
an immense amount of management. Distant from the 
centre of political action, yet with an individuality 
arising from their separate and anxiously cherished 
institutions, the Scotch—to look at their newspapers 
—make ecclesiastical affairs their politics. Their 
General Assemblies become a kind of parliament, with 
every clerical squabble carefully reported ; and records 
of the doings of presbyteries, the translations and the 
calls, and the sayings of clergymen, with accounts of 
presentations of pulpit-gowns, &c., altogether furnish 
a continuous stream of material for Scottish news- 
papers, of which the general press in England has the 
misfortune to be deprived. 

Apart from this national or local oddity, the Scotch 
newspaper, whether produced in the larger cities or in 
the small country towns, is conducted in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. If occasionally dogmatic and 
intolerant, it rarely descends to vulgar abuse, avoids 
personalities, is generally discreet, and, what ought to be 
mentioned with approbation, it is a foe to immorality 
in every form. Take him all in all, the Scottish 
newspaper editor, though usually not a man of mark 
in literature, is certainly a most respectable individual, 
who writes an article neatly, and goes through his 
multifarious duties with the diligence of a gin-horse. 
To have a proper idea of his labours, you would require 
to see him in his den on the day preceding publication. 
Often that period is nearly doubled in length by more 
than proportionate exertions. The latest news have to 
be made up; every possible paragraph gleaned; one 
alone perhaps costs a walk of miles, and two or three 
hours’ time, before all the particulars are ascertained ; 
any meeting held that day must be written out, and 
in type; editorial comments on the last dispatches 
have to be written; matter, obliged to be left open 
for additional information, has to be completed; a 
‘destructive fire’ breaks out, a ‘melancholy and fatal 
accident’ occurs, and both must appear next morning, 
‘spun out,’ as far as facts and language can be made 
to extend. Besides the calls which the editor has to 
make out of doors, he has to submit to numerous pro- 
longed calls of visitors within. When the infinitude of 
small details has been attended to, and the Dreepdaily 
Chronicle put decently to press, without even a ‘space’ 
shewing its black and ugly head, the editor takes his 
departure, a happy but wearied man, to sleep, ‘ per- 
chance to dream’ of some horrible omission, whereat 
the subscribers of the Chronicle may be indignant 
and disgusted. 

The remuneration of the provincial editor bears no 
proportion to his labours, though, perhaps, it may be 
said, it does to their value. The rule in fixing his 
salary is, not according to what he is worth, nor to the 
respectability of the situation, but to the minimum for 
which his services can be procured. There is a great 
difference between the small provincial and the great 
metropolitan newspapers in this respect. Our editor 
would think himself singularly fortunate, if he had one- 
half, or even one-third, of the weekly salary of reporters 
on the London daily prints. The statement is made, 
not without knowledge, that the general weekly income 
of provincial editors is at the rate of about L.80 a year. 
No doubt there are some who have more, but there are 
others who actually have less. The editor has the 
most easy and comfortable situation on the journal 
which is prosperous; not always that the proprietors 
are liberal because it is prosperous, but that it is 
prosperous because they are liberal. There is an 
extravagance in economy as well as in expenditure. 
High farming is believed to be pretty successful; high 
journalism is known to be more so. Newspaper 
proprietors are not guilty of the slightest injustice 
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in paying their editors no higher than the foremen of 
their printers ; but they are unwise in not reflecting on 
the probability of such economy derogating from the 
dignity of their journals, and consequently injuring 
their own pecuniary interests, in keeping the social 
position of their literary workers on the same level 
with the well-paid operative. A newspaper business, 
like any other, so long as it is supposed to be struggling, 
has every chance of being left to struggle; and it is 
a notorious fact that, in small towns especially, the 
prosperity of a newspaper is judged by the manner in 
which the editor can afford to live. Subscribers, and 
above all, advertisers, have a strong aversion to a news- 
paper that seems to have a difficulty in making both 
ends meet. 


THE CABIN-BOY. 


On the 25th of April, in the year 1738, a fine brig 
named the Triton was preparing to leave the port of 
Havre, in order to go fishing for cod on the coast of 
Newfoundland. Her captain, Gilles Varenne, was a 
regular rough hardy seaman, caring little whether the 
weather was fair or foul, and accustomed to navigate 
his vessel as well through fogs as through sunshine. 

The Triton’s deck presented a busy scene. All the 
crew were occupied in getting on board and stowing 
away their sea-stock of wine, brandy, salt-meat, flour, 
lines, nets, hooks, leads, together with a vast quantity 
of salt. Amid abundance of noise, bustle, and loud 
talking, the long-boat made her last trip from the 
shore, and out of her there stepped on the deck, with a 
timid, trembling air, a boy of about twelve years old. 
He went up to a sailor who had just lighted his pipe. 
‘ Sir’—— he began, twisting a pretty cap of green 
velvet between his small hands. The rough seaman 
interrupted him with a loud laugh. 

‘Sir, indeed!’ he repeated. ‘My name is Malandin. 
What d’ye want, young chap?’ 

‘Do you want a cabin-boy on board ?’ 

‘I know nothing about it; you must go ask the 
captain: there he is standing near the mast, with the 
large pipe and the bearskin coat.’ The child approached 
the person thus described, and before he could speak, 
the captain exclaimed : 

‘What do you want, you young scamp ?’ 

‘To be a cabin-boy on board this vessel,’ replied the 
boy courageously. 

‘Did you ever go a voyage before ?’ 

*No, but I think I could soon learn my business.’ 

‘Bravo! What’s your name?’ 

‘ George.’ 

‘Who is your father?’ 

‘I am an—orphan,’ replied the child, looking down 
and blushing. 

‘So much the better!’ cried the captain. 
Malandin, take charge of this new cabin-boy. 
the long-boat, and weigh anchor.’ 

‘Captain, take care of the icebergs!’ said an old 
white-headed sailor standing by. ‘You are setting 
out too soon. In my time, we used only to begin 
buying our salt in the middle of May, and now we are 
only at the end of April.’ Captain Varenne vouchsafed 
no reply, but continued to puff forth immense volumes 
of smoke from his pipe, as he tranquilly watched the 
noisy process of weighing anchor. At length the sails 
were set, and the gallant brig left the port, amid the 
farewell cheers of those on shore, while a few prophetic 
voices shouted aloud : ‘ Beware of the icebergs, captain! 
—beware of the icebergs!’ 

On the first day, very little notice was taken of 
George, so he thought the life of a cabin-boy a most 
charming one; but the next morning the captain 
called him hastily, and gave some order, which to him 
was unintelligible: the boy hesitated, and his impa- 
tient commander gave him a kick which sent him to 
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the other side of the deck. George stood up amid 
the derisive laughter of the crew, red and furious, 
more from shame than pain; but when he began to 
speak, his mouth was rudely stopped by the mate, 
who threatened him with a good rope’s-ending if he 
attempted to say a word. Silent submission was all 
that remained for the child; but from that time, how 
often would he creep into some retired corner of the 
deck, and weep, and watch the waves, and call softly 
on the name of his mother. 

‘So you have a mother?’ said the mate Malandin, 
who overheard him one day. 

‘ Ah, yes, and a father also,’ replied George ; ‘and I 
left them to become a sailor. Oh, how miserable 
Tam!’ 

‘You told the captain that you were an orphan.’ 

*I told a lie, for I was afraid that if I mentioned 
my parents, I should be sent back to them; and now I 
am punished for it !’ 

‘Then they don’t know where you are, George ?’ 

‘No. I wanted to be a sailor, and my father would 
not consent; so I took advantage of his and niy 
mother’s going for a day to the country, and I came 
on board here, as you know.’ 

‘ And what makes you dislike being a sailor ?’ 

‘The blows and kicks that every one here seems to 
have a right to give me.’ 

‘Bah! a mere trifle. All that will only make you 
hardy, boy. The sea is a fine place—the true home 
for a man!’ 

‘You mean for a fish, Malandin.’ 

‘Well, yes, for a fish, for cod-fish. I hope we shall 
catch plenty this season.’ 

‘Oh, how I always longed to go cod-fishing!’ exclaimed 
George. ‘I was quite a baby when I first thought 
of it.’ 

‘’Tis rough work, child,’ said the sailor, shaking his 
head; ‘hard cold work pursuing the fish for months 
together through a frozen sea and beneath a dark sky. 
Those who eat the cod at home little know the suffer- 
ings of those who get it for them. Only for a glass of 
brandy now and then, we should perish from cold and 
exhaustion.’ 

‘I wish, Malandin, that now, as you’re not busy, 
you would tell me all about it.’ 

‘Well, child, I don’t mind ifI do. Sit ye down here 
next me. You must know that, first of all, we take 
strong lines of from twelve to fifteen hundred fathoms 
in length, and at the interval of each fathom we fasten a 
hook, baited with a piece of cod. Then, by means of 
the light shallops you see on board, we plant the lines 
every evening all along the coast. Next morning, we 
draw up the lines, haul them on board, and generally 
find a number of fish hanging from the hooks. Then 
every one sets to work: some cut off the cods’ heads ; 
others cut the fish open, take out the entrails, and care- 
fully place the roe and the liver in barrels. From the 
latter, a sort of oil is extracted, which sells at a high 
price on shore, as a medicine for sick people. Thank 
God! we seldom want any physic on board ship, except 
an allowance of lemon-juice and potatoes, to season our 
salt-junk and biscuit. Afterwards, the fish are placed 
in a barrow, and carried to the salter, who spreads them 
out in the hold, the stomach uppermost, and salts them 
thoroughly with a sort of wooden shovel. As soon as 
this is over, we clean the deck, and bait our lines afresh, 
to have them ready again for the evening, weather 


permitting. And there’s the whole process for you 
now, boy.’ - 
They were in 51° 3’ of north latitude, and 56° 58’ 


west longitude, when the mate finished his recital. 
That same day—it was the 29th of May—they met 
floating icebergs. Suddenly a dreadful shock was felt ; 
a cry of horror burst from all on board: the vessel had 
struck upon an iceberg, and the water poured in 
through her cleft side. She began to sink rapidly, and 
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a terrible scene ensued among the crew. Some ran 
about wildly ; others fell on their knees, and prayed 
aloud; some of the faint-hearted wept and lamented 
like children ; while a few, with more presence of mind, 
lowered the long-boat, and asked the captain to get into 
it with them. 

‘I must be the last to leave my vessel!’ replied the 
bold seaman. 

Meantime the ship’s deck was nearly on a level with 
the waves, and poor George, pale and trembling, kneel- 
ing near the mast, exclaimed: ‘O my mother! my 
mother! shall I never see you again ?’ 

* All is not lost that’s in danger,’ said the gruff voice 
of the captain. ‘Take a firm hold of my leg, child, 
and trust to Providence.’ 

George, almost mechanically, did as he was told; 
the next moment, a dark wave swept over him, and 
he lost all consciousness. When he revived, the ship 
had completely disappeared, and he found himself with 
the captain floating on two planks lashed together. 
Their situation was perilous in the extreme: nothing 
was to be seen around but the dark surface of the 
water, varied by icebergs and floating fragments of the 
wreck. Captain Varenne at length descried a large 
level piece of ice, and with the assistance of a broken 
oar, after long and painful efforts, he reached it. His 
dress consisted of a woollen shirt, a pair of thick 
trousers and stockings, together with his hat, which he 
had had the good-fortune to keep on his head; but poor 


George had scarcely any clothes, and was bare-headed. | 


Thoroughly exhausted and numbed by the cold, they 
lay for some time on the ice without stirring, the 
captain pondering on the means of escape, and the boy 
thinking of his good mother, and of the tears she 
would shed if she knew the situation of her son. The 
darkness and the hard frost of night coming on, added 
to their misery. The cold was so penetrating, that 
in order to avoid being entirely frozen, the captain 
hindered George from going to sleep, and forced him 
to walk up and down with him on the ice, as the only 
means of saving themselves from falling into a state 
of fatal stupor. The pangs of hunger soon began to 
augment their sufferings. 

At daybreak, they descried four men on a raft at a | 


great distance off. In vain, however, did they shout | was glad to devour them raw. 
and make signals; their companions in misfortune did | measure appeased, a new fear took possession of the 


not see them. ‘Towards evening, their hopes were 
revived by the appearance of a three-masted vessel. 
Anxiously did our two shipwrecked mariners watch its 
movements. 
after perceived that the four men on the raft had been 
taken on board. Now, would they come for them? 
Planting the broken oar upright, and surmounting it 
with his hat and handkerchief, the captain waved it 
continually, and shouted as loudly as he could. After 
half an hour passed thus in agonising suspense, the 
vessel sailed away without its crew perceiving them, 
and slowly disappeared from their eyes. 

At this dreadful sight, poor George fell at the 
captain’s feet, and exclaimed: ‘Oh! must we, then, 
stay here to perish with cold and hunger?’ 

Without replying, the captain felt in his pocket, and 
taking out a biscuit wet with salt-water, offered it to 
the child. George seized it with avidity, and was 
putting it to his mouth, when remarking that the 
captain had none for himself, he said: ‘ And what will 
you do, captain ?’ 

‘Kat it,’ said Varenne briefly. 

The boy did not wait to be desired a second time. 

The next night was dreadful. Varenne preserved a 
moody, despairing silence; only from time to time he 
moistened with a piece of ice the lips of the poor child, 
whose strength was fast failing. 

*O captain, I am very cold — very weak. 
poor mother!’ 
remembrance his little soft white bed, 


O my 


They saw it slacken sail, and presently | 


| but little resistance were they to attack him. While | 


And then came back vividly to his | 
in which his! 


kind old nurse used to tuck him up so snugly every | 
night; his nice supper of white-bread and hot milk— I] 
even the piece of dry bread which was given him for | 
dinner whenever he behaved badly. Oh, what would || 
he give now for even one half of that bit of bread! 
Thus passed the long weary night in dreadful suf- || 
ferings and unavailing regrets. At daybreak, as soon || 
as the fog was sufficiently dispersed to allow them 
to distinguish objects, they perceived floating past the || 
ice a cask of cider. With great exertions, the captain | 
at length succeeded in securing it; and a hearty || 
draught greatly refreshed them both. | 
‘Captain,’ said George, ‘ we have forgotten one thing || 
which may save us.’ | 
* What is that ?’ 1! 
‘To pray to God.’ Varenne sighed deeply. 1} 
‘Yes, captain,’ continued George, as he tried to || 
kneel on the slippery ice, ‘whenever mamma was || 
in grief, she used to pray to God, and He always | 
comforted her. She often told me so, and she always || 
spoke the truth. Do, dear captain, kneel down by me.’ || 
Whether from conviction, or merely from a wish to | 
please the boy, Varenne obeyed ; and George, in simple | 
childish words, asked their Heavenly Father to forgive | 
them all their sins, and especially his great one in || 
disobeying and forsaking his parents, for which he was | 
now justly punished ; also, for their Saviour’s sake, to | 
take care of them, and deliver them from their dreadful || 
situation. 1} 
They had not long risen from their knees, when they | 
| 
| 


| saw drifting by them a small empty boat, which the || 
| 


captain recognised as having belonged to his ship. | 
They caught it, got into it; and Varenne guiding it | 
carefully through the icebergs—the slightest shock | 
from which would have crushed it like an egg-shell— || 
soon perceived that they were not far from land. 

At length they reached the shore, and landed, the | 
captain carrying George in his arms, for the child’s | 
limbs were weak and numbed. ‘The sun rose, and in | 
some degree warmed them; and the captain filled his 
hat with mussels, which he found among the rocks. 
George had often eaten of these shell-fish, delicately 
cooked and sent up to his parents’ table, but never did 
he think them half so good or savoury as now that he 
Their hunger in some 


captain. He wanted to explore the coast, and ascertain 
what chance they had of escaping; but George was too 
weak to accompany him, and he dared not leave him 
alone, for fear of the bears and other wild animals | 
which infest these northern lands. Indeed, in his own 

weak and totally unarmed condition, he could make | 


ruminating over this dilemma, George suddenly gave | 
a cry of joy, and with a trembling hand pointed out | 
to his companion an English vessel sailing along the | 
shore. What joy! The crew perceived them, and three 
men put off in a boat towards the spot where they 
were. ‘The captain’s habitual rough reserve gave way 
before the transport caused by this unlooked-for deli- 
verance : he folded George in his arms, and with tears 
of joy embraced him as if he had been his son. 

‘Let us kneel down, captain,’ whispered the boy, 
and thank God for His goodness in saving us.’ The 
old sailor obeyed, and joined fervently in George’s 
simple thanksgiving. Presently, the boat’s bow touched 
the shore, and the three sailors leaping out, raised the 
exhausted pair in their arms. 

‘Carry the child,’ said Varenne; ‘I am still strong 
enough to walk.’ As soon as they got on board the 
vessel, everything possible was done for their health 
and comfort. The captain’s wife took George under 
her especial care, and he was soon perfectly restored. 
After a few days’ sail, the English vessel crossed the 
track of a French brig, the Natalie, of Granville, bound 
for that port. They hailed it; and Varenne and George, 
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having taken a grateful farewell of their kind English 
friends, went on board their countrymen’s vessel. ‘They 
were landed at Havre, and Varenne invited George to 
accompany him to his inn. The boy thanked him, 
but said he must first go home, as he could not feel 
happy until he had seen his parents, and obtained their 
pardon. 

‘Well,’ said Varenne, ‘if you don’t come to me 
to-morrow morning, I will go to see you at your father’s 
house. By the way, I don’t think I ever asked you 
his name.’ 

‘ Pléville-le-Pelley,’ said George, as he walked towards 
his home. 

We will leave it to our readers to imagine how 
the truant boy made himself known to his sorrowing 
parents—how speedily their grief was turned into joy 
—and how his mother shuddered, and drew him closer 
to her bosom, when he told of the shipwreck and the 
iceberg. 

‘Where are you going, my love?’ asked Madame 
Pléville, when she saw her husband take up his hat, 
and prepare to go out. 

‘To bring here that brave Captain Varenne; but 
for him, this boy would have been lost.’ He soon 
reappeared with the desired guest, and the whole 
history of their adventures was gone over again. 

‘I hope, my child,’ said Madame Pleéville, ‘that you 
have now had enough of a sea-life, and will be content 
to remain quietly at home.’ 

*I hope quite the contrary,’ said the captain roughly. 
*I daresay he is only anxious to be off again.’ 

‘If what he has suffered has not sufficed to disgust 
him with the profession,’ said his father, ‘it must be 
his vocation to become a sailor.’ 

And a sailor George-René Pléville-le-Pelley became, 
and continued during his life. After having made 


| several voyages to Newfoundland and elsewhere, he 


entered his country’s service, and in an engagement 
with an English frigate, he lost his right leg. This 
accident, however, did not impede either his activity 
or his promotion. Twice was the wooden leg shot from 
under him; and he used to congratulate himself that he 
thus gave work to the carpenter, and not to the surgeon. 

In 1770, ill health forced him to retire for a time 
from active service, and he was made port-lieutenant 
at Marseille. While there, the English frigate, the 
Alarm, commanded by Captain Jervis—afterwards Lord 
St Vincent—was driven by a tempest into the bay, 
and ran an imminent risk of being dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. Pléville, with all the sailors whom he could 
collect, hastened to the rescue. The night was dark, 
and the storm so fearful that the boldest of the sailors 
refused to leave the shore. The lieutenant himself, 
despite of his infirmity, did not hesitate. Fastening a 
strong rope round his body, and grasping a cable, one 
end of which he had made fast to the ground, he let 
himself down into the sea. With almost incredible 


|| efforts, he succeeded in reaching the frigate when it 
_ was about to perish; and by his intimate acquaintance 


with the port, was able to pilot it in, in safety. On 
the next day, he sent workmen to repair the injuries 


| which the vessel had sustained, and she was soon fit to 


| letter for Pleville. 


return to England. 

The English admiral testified his gratitude by send- 
ing Captain Jervis back to Marseille with a splendid 
service of plate, and a complimentary and grateful 
His noble conduct on this occasion 
met afterwards with what he esteemed a much higher 
recompense. During the war of 1778, his son, who was 
serving on board a frigate, was taken prisoner. No 
sooner did the English Admiralty learn who the young 
man was, than they not only ordered him to be set at 


| liberty, but permitted him also to release several of 
| his comrades. 


The telegraph which still exists on the Hotel de la 
Marine, is a proof of Pléville’s noble disinterestedness. 


Appointed in 1797 minister of the marine, he was 
directed to make a tour of inspection along the French 
coast, and 40,000 francs were allowed for his expenses. 
He spent but 8000, and on his return immediately 
sent the remaining 32,000 back: to the public treasury. 
The government, however, refused to receive the sum, 
and Pléville employed it for the good of the nation in 
erecting a telegraph. 

After a glorious, a happy, and a useful life, having 
been made chief officer of the Legion of Honour, George- 
Rene Pléville-le-Pelley died at the age of eighty years, 
on the 2d of October 1805. A simple monument, 
bearing an epitaph composed by M. Lemaire, was 
raised to his memory in the Cemetery of the East in 
Paris. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
Tue progress of science during the past month has 
been shewn more in the accumulation of miscellaneous 
facts and suggestions, than in great demonstrations 
or discoveries; and philosophers, relieved from the 
pressure of the season, are beginning to think of the 
long vacation. Our learned societies wound up their 
sessions, as usual, by ‘reading in’ the titles of all 
papers left on hand, and are now indulging in a quiet 
breathing-time. Some of the active members have 
taken flight for the country or the continent, bent on 
a holiday which shall combine science with recreation, 
while others are busily preparing for the meeting of 
the British Association, which is to take place at Glas- 
gow on the 12th September. It will be the twenty-fifth 
gathering of the peripatetic savans, and favourable 
results are looked for. The president, the Duke of 
Argyle, will be able to tell in his address of important 
advances in physical science generally, and in meteor- 
ology and magnetism in particular. It will not be the 
first time that Scotland has distinguished herself in 
the cause of science. 

Oxford has been conferring rewards on some deemed 
to be worthy, and with more discrimination than on 
certain former occasions which might be named. 
Science, war, and literature came in for a share of the 
honours ; and few will incline to dispute the merits of 
Colonel Sabine, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir De Lacy Evans, and 
the Poet-laureate, the Master of the Mint, Monckton 
Milnes, Dr Lloyd of Dublin. All these and the others 
can now write D.C.L. after their names, with the 
satisfaction of feeling that the university has but 
accomplished what the public approve. Tennyson is 
about to give us another touch of his quality in a new 
volume of poems—a promise that will gratify a host of 
readers. 

Colonel Rawlinson gave his lecture at the Royal 
Institution, and to one of the most brilliant and 
crowded audiences of the season. 


known through his communications to the Asiatic 
Society : we have on several occasions called attention 
to the particulars in our ‘Month.’ Among new 
matters, he exhibited a slab on which an interesting 
chapter of Nebuchadnezzar’s annals is inscribed, 
relating the monarch’s achievements in the building 
and embellishment of Babylon in terms similar to 
those in the book of Daniel; and containing in one 
place an allusion to his insanity. On this latter 
point, however, the colonel is not yet fully satisfied 
that he has made out the true meaning of the cuneiform 


He, however, told | 
his hearers little beyond what has for some time been | 
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inscription. Should he find it confirm his first impres- 
sion, it will certainly be one of the most remarkable 
instances of corroborative testimony on record. 

Among recent doings at the Society of Arts, Professor 
Solly’s paper, ‘On the Mutual Relations of Trade and 
Manufacture,’ deserves notice for the way in which 
the subject was treated. It is at once highly suggestive | 
and instructive; and those who wish to know how | 
suicidal are the effects of an illiberal legislative policy, | 
will do well to take it into consideration. A case in | 
point was adduced. In 1824, a law had been passed | 
for the admission of French silks into England; but 
British manufacturers made such a clamour, that 
parliament attached to the law a stipulation, that no 
silks should be imported from France under a certain 
length. Now, as the French manufacturers had been 
preparing during two years to supply the English 
market, and as their standard of length was shorter 
than that required by the law, it followed that the 
whole stock was a little too short ; and so the British | 
manufacturers’ point seemed to be gained. But they 
are cunning folk at Lyon; and as the silks could 
not be sent into England under the sanction of the 
law, they were sent without it: the whole were smuggled 
into this country; and the men of Spitalfields had thus 
to compete with goods which had paid no duty at all. 
The moral of the story still admits of application. 
Carrying out their function, which is to be nationally 
useful, the Society of Arts, besides their 101st anniver- 
sary, have just held a conference of all the institutions 
in union; and the first instalment of the General 
Trade Museum, prepared by the society under the 
sanction of the commissioners of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, has been exhibited. The articles comprised 
wools, skins, silks, horns and bones, furs, hair, wax, &c. 
As a means of instruction and reference, such a 
museum is of the highest value, as they best know 
who have had occasion to rectify their ideas of things 
by actual observation. 

The Civil Engineers have had under discussion a 
subject particularly interesting at the present time, 
when we are feeling the effects of a long-continued 
deficiency in the supply of rain. The anomalous 
character of the season is indeed the subject of general 
remark. On 26th May, the thermometer marked 105 
degrees in the sun, and 81 degrees in the shade. On 
the 30th of the same month, snow and hail fell. Then 
came rains; but much less than was expected; then 
cold winds again—so cold, indeed, that ice, sufficiently 
strong to be lifted entire from the surface of the water, 
was formed within a day or two of the summer solstice! 
While the cold is held to be due to cosmical causes, 
the drought is in part attributed to the diminished 
foliage consequent on the felling of trees and grubbing 
up of hedges, to which agriculturists have betaken 
themselves with so much energy of late years. Mr 
Pusey—no mean authority—has shewn with respect 
to one county, Berkshire, that whatever improvement 
may have taken place in the growth of wheat since 
the clearing of the land, has been accompanied by a 
corresponding deterioration in the quality of root- 
crops. In the adjoining county of Oxford, some of 
the farmers have had to send three or four miles for 
their supplies of water; and it is a fact that a traveller 
stopping to bait at a roadside-inn not far from 
Woodstock, had to give his horse a drink of beer, no 
water being to be had. 


The subject above alluded to, was Mr F. Braith- 
waite’s paper ‘On the Infiltration of Salt-water to the 
Springs of Wells under London and Liverpool;’ in 
which it was shewn that the infiltration has become 
greater since the level of the wells has lowered by 
reason of the decreased rainfall. In a well at one of 
the great breweries, even when there has been no 
pumping for twenty-four hours, the water ‘does not 
rise to within 100 feet of Trinity highwater-mark ;’ 
and this well is sunk into the chalk. Under these 
circumstances, the natural drainage is said to be 
reversed, and water charged with saline particles infil- 
trates from the bed of the Thames in greater or less 
degree, according to the height of the tides. Thus the 
quality of the springs is altered, while the quantity is 
diminished. Among the facts brought out during the 
discussion were :—that ‘the effect of tides upon wells 
in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate and other similarly 
situated positions, was well known; many of the wells 
nearest the sea were absolutely dry at low-water.’ ‘The 
level of the chalk-water had rarely been so depressed 
as at the present time.’ ‘The source of the rivers 
Gade and Ver, in Hertfordshire, were lower, down 
their respective valleys, than had been known for 
twelve years. In a well in the upper districts at 
Studham Common, an alternation of fifty feet had 
been previously observed, but the depression was now 
seventy-five feet from the highest point that had been 
noted. The prospect for those interested in mills was 
very gloomy, and it was difficult to overstate the incon- 
venience to which they might be subjected, during the 
summer, for water-power to carry on their business.’ 
And further, that ‘the depression of the water-level, 
under London, should be warnings against tampering 
with subterranean waters; and the present natural 
depression in the water-level in the districts where the 
rivers take their rise, plainly shews there is no such 
surplus of water in the chalk as had been presumed 
upon, for drawing a supply by the artificial means 
of pumping from that source.’ At Liverpool, the 
scarcity is such that the streets are watered with 
sea-water. 

We have dwelt somewhat on this subject, as it is 
one likely to come more and more into notice, seeing 
that the demand for water for social, domestic, and 
manufacturing purposes will more and more increase. 
Whether art can lay nature under contribution to an 
indefinite extent, remains to be seen. We would, 
however, suggest that the present juncture might very 
properly be chosen for testing the views thrown out by 
Mr Prestwich in his Inquiry respecting the Water-bearing 
Strata around London, of which a summary was given 
in No. 17 of our Journal. 

Before leaving the Civil Engineers, we may mention 
that at one of their meetings a gyroscope was exhibited, 
construc*~d on so large a scale as to require a machine 
tosetit motion. It affords a most beautiful demon- 
stration . the rotation of the earth. Also Callen and 
Ripley’s Patent multiplying rotative motion, as a 
substitutc for tooth-gear for multiplying or diminishing 
speed.’ It is a substitute, and a surprisingly effectual 
one, for the wheel and pinion, formed ‘ of two rotating 
disks or frames, the. one having grooves sunk on its 
face, and the other fitted with pins sheathed with 
rollers.’ These pins pass through the grooves, and 
give a rapid rotatory motion to the large disk, with 
but little noise or friction. The construction embodies 
a well-known principle, familiar to those who know 
how to describe an oval; so simple, that the wonder is 
it was not applied before. And another noteworthy 
object was Mather and Platt’s earth-boring machine, 
by which the ordinary boring-rods are done away with. 
It is ‘a frame, supporting a vertical steam cylinder, 
acting like that of Nasmyth’s hammer, raising and 
letting fall with great rapidity, and with any regulated 
length of stroke, a heavy boring-head, of about fifteen 
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inches diameter, armed with a number of strong, 
yariously-pointed chisels, the head being so constructed 
that, after each blow, the chisels move onwards in a 
circle, so as that any individual chisel shall not strike 
twice consecutively on the same spot.’ An iron cylin- 
der, with an interior bucket, is used for clearing out 
the hole, and accomplishes its purpose satisfactorily. 
We hear that this machine can be depended on for 
precision and facility, and that one set to work near 
Halifax pierced ‘a hole fifteen inches diameter, into 
hard compact rock, at the rate of ten feet per day of 
ten working-hours.’ In leaving the subject of machinery, 
we may mention that Mr J. P. Muirhead has collected 
and published, in three handsome quartos, The Origin 
and Progress of the Mechanical Inventions of James Watt, 
a worthy memorial of the great inventor. In the 
familiar and confidential letters to his friends here 
presented to us, and in the specifications of his patents, 
we may trace his ideas through all their stages, from 
the first conception to the complete machine. 

The Photographic Society are taking active measures 
to prevent the fading of positives, and have a hope of 
success; and they are talking about recovering the 
waste silver from ‘old hypo.’ Mr Mascher, of Phila- 
delphia, has invented a stereoscope, in which the two 
pictures and two lenses are so contrived as to fold to 
the size of a Geneva watch, wearable as a locket. In 
few words, it consists of a circular ring, with the two 
pictures hinged to one side, and the two eye-pieces on 
the other; and as the distance between them is not 
great, the pictures are covered by plano-convex lenses, 
to get rid of the secondary reflection. The same artist 
now takes two stereoscopic pictures at once in full 
daylight, and in the open air. To effect his object, he 
makes use of very small lenses, pierces his camera with 
two apertures the fiftieth of an inch diameter, and gets 
a picture with each. M. Pouillet, of the Académie at 
Paris, has an apparatus for determining the height of 
clouds by the aid of photography; and at St Peters- 
burg, photography has been made to do good service in 
the reduction and reproduction of large topographical 
maps. 

Liebig has published a method of making bread that 
will not readily turn sour, and that is more nutritious 
than ordinary bread. ‘ Pure flour,’ he says, ‘is not all 
that is required for alimentation; there wants the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of lime.’ It is to eating bread 
deficient in lime that some of the diseases of prisoners 
and children are due. By mixing the flour with weak 
lime-water, not only does it become more nutritious, 
according to the views of the celebrated chemist, but 
there is an increase of 8 per cent. in the quantity of 
bread. It is well known that the bakers of Belgium 
make inferior flour into palatable bread by mixing it 
with sulphate of copper—a hurtful substance; while 
lime in the small proportions contemplated, would be 
harmless, if not beneficial. In this respect, the method 
of decorticating wheat proposed at Paris by M. Sibille 
may be worth notice. He makes a wash of one part 
lime, three parts carbonate of soda, six parts boiling- 
water, mixed to shew a strength of three degrees by the 
alkalimeter, in which the grain being soaked for two 
or three minutes, it comes out with the outer husk 
perfectly removed, leaving the wheat bright and clean, 
and its germinating qualities uninjured. Sophisticators 
of food are not tolerated so patiently in France as in 
our moral country. The farmers, in some places, had 
for years been accustomed to put a few drops of oil on 
the shovel with which they turned their wheat; the 
grain had in consequence a lustrous, lively appearance, 
and fetched a higher price in the market. The tribunal 
of Chartres has, however, now pronounced the use of 
oil to be a fraud punishable by 100 francs fine and 
forfeiture of the wheat. 

Boussingault, continuing to investigate what has 
for some time been a vexed question in agricultural 


chemistry, now publishes as a conclusion, that ‘the 
free azote of the atmosphere is never assimilated by 
plants. Atmospheric air does supply them with some 
traces of assimilable azotised principles; but it is 
essentially in the soil, or rather in the manures intro- 
duced therein, and in the water of rain, fog, or dew, 
that plants find the azotised aliments necessary to 
their development.’ 

M. Leclerc, of Tours, finds in sensitive plants not 
only a nervous but a muscular system. The muscles 
are placed in the irritable portions of the plants, and 
are tuberculous and moniliform in their structure— 
one set connected with the nutrition, the other with 
the life of the plant. And to pass from vegetable to 
animal races—a question much debated in France of 
late years has once more come up for discussion, and 
this time with authority. The Académie of Medicine 
have announced ‘the physical and moral degeneration 
of the human race caused by vaccination,’ as a subject 
to be argued at their meetings. The argument can 
hardly fail to be interesting; and while waiting the 
result, we may repeat that there are physiologists in 
this country who hold vaccination to be, on the whole, 
a questionable benefit. 

As was anticipated, the Geological Society, at the 
close of their session, had a paper ‘On the Earthquakes 
at Broussa,’ in which an interesting account of the 
great catastrophe was given, as regarded in a scientific 
point of view. They had also a paper on ‘Raised 
Beaches in Argyleshire,’ and on fossil seeds—impor- 
tant subjects both. In Algeria, a gemmiferous forma- 
tion, similar to those which yield the precious stones 
of Brazil, is said to have been discovered in the valley 
of Arat. 

The electric telegraph has again been employed for 
the determination of longitude—of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. Simultaneous signals were made at that 
place, and at Harvard, in the state of Massachusetts, 
where the position of the Observatory has been deter- 
mined by the United States’ government, without stint 
of cost or labour, so that it might become the point 
of reference for the Coast Survey, in which their navy 
has been for many years engaged. The longitude of 
Fredericton, as now found, differs 27 seconds from the 
former determination by astronomical observation—a 
remarkably small amount. The comet discovered at 
Berlin and Paris on the same day in June last, was at 
first sup to be the same that determined the 
abdication of Charles V. in 1556. Its return has been 
anxiously watched for; but the movements of the 
one now seen are precisely the reverse of those of its 
predecessor of three centuries ago. 

Mr Airy, the astronomer-royal, has delivered his 
twentieth annual report to the Board of Visitors. It 
is for the most part a technical document; but there 
are a few facts that admit of notice. He states that, 
at his request, the Lords of the Admiralty supplied 
the necessary funds for the restoration of Halley’s 
tomb in Lee church-yard ; that the galvanic method is 
constantly employed for transits; that the self-regis- 
tration of magnetical and meteorological instruments 
by means of photography continues unaltered; and 
the learned functionary adds: ‘Application has been 
made to me from one of the important offices of govern- 
ment, for the galvanic regulation of their clocks. On 
considering the risks to which various galvanic com- 
munications are liable, and the financial necessity for 
occupying wires as little as possible, I perceived that 
it was necessary to devise constructions which should 
satisfy the following conditions :—first, that a current 
sent once a day should suffice for adjusting the clock, 
even if it had gone ten or more seconds wrong; 
secondly, that an occasional failure of the current 
should not stop the clock. I have arranged construc- 
tions which possess these characters, and the artist 
(Mr C. Shepherd) is now engaged in preparing estimates 
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of the expense. I think it likely that this may prove 
to be the beginning of a very extensive system of 
clock regulation.’ 


TATAR BEAUTIES. 

Madame Hommaire de Hell gives the following account 
of the daughters of a Tatar princess, Adel Bey, who still lives 
in the neighbourhood of Baktcheserai:—‘ Imagine, reader, 
the most exquisite sultanas of whom poetry and painting have 
ever tried to convey an idea, and still your conception will 
fall far short of the enchanting models I had then before 
me. There were three of them, all equally beautiful and 
graceful. Two were clad in tunics of crimson brocade, 
adorned in front with broad gold-lace; the tunics were 
open, and disclosed beneath them cashmere robes, with 
very tight sleeves terminating in gold fringes. The 
youngest wore a tunic of azure blue brocade, with silver 
ornaments : this was the only difference between her dress 
and that of her sisters. All three had magnificent black 
hair escaping in countless tresses from a fez of silver 
filigree, set like a diadem over their ivory foreheads ; they 
wore gold embroidered slippers, and wide trousers drawn 
close at the ankle. I had never beheld skins so dazzlingly 
fair, eyelashes so long, or so delicate a bloom of youth. 
The calm repose that sat on the countenances of these 
lovely creatures had never been disturbed by any profane 
glance. No look but their mother’s had ever told them 
they were beautiful; and this thought gave them an 
inexpressible charm in my eyes. It is not in our Europe, 
where women, exposed to the gaze of crowds, so soon 
addict themselves to coquetry, that the imagination could 
conceive such a type of beauty. The features of our 
young girls are too soon altered by the vivacity of their 
impressions, to allow the eye of the artist to discover in 
them that divine charm of purity and ignorance with 
which I was so struck in beholding my Tatar princesses. 
After embracing me, they retired to the end of the room, 
where they remained standing in those graceful Oriental 
attitudes which no woman in Europe could imitate. A 
dozen attendants, muffled in white muslin, were gathered 
round the door, gazing with respectful curiosity. Their 
profiles, shewn in relief on a dark ground, added to the 
picturesque character of the scene.’—Travels in the 
Crimea, by H. D. Seymour, M.P. 


DEODORISING PROPERTIES OF COFFEE. 

The London Medical Gazette gives the result of numer- 
ous experiments with roasted coffee, proving that it is the 
most powerful means, not only of rendering animal and 
vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroying 
them. A room in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some time, was instantly 
deprived of all smell, on an open coffee-roaster being 
carried through it containing a pound of coffee newly 
roasted. In another room exposed to the effluvium 
occasioned by the clearing out of a cess-pool, so that 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia in great quantities 
could be chemically detected, the stench was completely 
removed within half a minute, on the employment of three 
ounces of fresh roasted coffee ; whilst the other parts of 
the house were permanently cleared of the same smell by 
being simply traversed with the coffee-roaster, although the 
cleansing of the cess-pool continued several hours after. 
The best mode of using the coffee as a disinfectant, is to 
dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and then roast the 
powder on a moderately heated iron plate until it assumes 
a dark-brown tint, when it is fit for use. Then sprinkle it 
in sinks or cess-pools, or lay it on a plate in the room which 
you wish to have purified. Coffee acid or coffee oil acts 
more readily in minute quantities.— Year-book of Facts. 


THE SCREEN-SCENE IN THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

A ludicrous incident occurred one evening in connection 
with this scene, at the Hawkins’ Street house, in Dublin, 
then under the management of William Abbott. When 
the screen was pulled down, Lady Teazle was not there, 
and thus the great point of the play was lost. She had 
gone into the green-room to gossip or rest herself, and 
calculated on being at her place in time. Before the house 


could recover from their astonishment, or evince disappro- 
bation, Abbott, who played Charles Surface, and loved a 
jest, with great readiness added a word to the text, and 
exclaimed: ‘No Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!’ 
A roar of laughter followed, in the midst of which the 
fair absentee walked deliberately on, and placed herself in 
her proper position, as if nothing had happened.—Dublin 
University Magazine. 


TO —. 
Tue Dark hath promise of the Light— 
And not a shadow ever hung 
Over the heart, but God hath flung 
Some beam of Day athwart the Night. 
* * * ~ 


For briefest space one road we kept, 
And trod it gladly hand in hand— 
But very sadly now I stand 

Upon the pathway you have left. 


I cannot dare to murmur—yet 

A bitter pang will rise and start 
Across a weak and foolish heart, 
Which hath its seasons of regret ! 


But at such seasons I do pray— 
Howe’er myself be sadly urged— 
That where our several paths diverged, 
Your own may lead to Light and Day. 
J. T. P. 


THE SOAP-PLANT. 


The Vienna journals announce that a firm of California 
has sent home to that city some seeds of the soap-plant. 
It grows wild in California, rising to the height of about 
a foot. The plant fades away in the month of May, and 
inside each is a ball of natural soap, superior, it is asserted, 
to any that can be manufactured. 


DUELS OF GERMAN STUDENTS. 


For a few hasty words, satisfaction with arms is desired 
and promised; cards are exchanged, seconds chosen, the 
cartel solemnly declared, and time, place, and weapon 
agreed upon. After a delay of some days or weeks, which 
are conscientiously made use of for practising at the noble 
art, the parties repair early on the appointed morning 
with their friends to the place of rendezvous, on some 
neighbouring heath. An umpire and a medical student 
must always be present. Arrived on the ground, they fix 
the spot and distance for the fight, mark the mensura or 
circles within which the combatants must keep, strip the 
upper part of their body, and after close examination of 
the weapons, the sanguinary contest begins. The umpire 
holds his rapier steadfastly between them, in order to stop 
them at the first wound that is inflicted, and to prevent 
foul play. Thus the two antagonists may stand, parrying 
and returning each other’s thrusts for some minutes, until 
at length their vigour relaxes. Now comes the moment 
for the decisive blow. The contest becomes more despe- 
rate, and the swords glance almost invisibly, whilst the 
shouting of the anxious friends mingles with the rapid 
clash of the rapiers. Suddenly the umpire shouts: ‘Sitzt!’ 
One of the two is hit; blood has been drawn, and the duel 
is over. And whilst the medical student advances to 
attend to the wound, the umpire summons the two antago- 
nists to shake hands, and to promise that they will consider 
the offence as forgotten and as expiated, and that they 
will neither bear one another any grudge from it, nor 
allow any information of the occurrence to spread.— Dublin 
University Magazine. 
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